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Art L—THE POETRY OF TRADE; 


OR, SUNBEAMS FROM CUCUMBERS. 


* How the subject theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.”— Burns. 


Tue art of extracting sunbeams from cucumbers, which, probably, at no 
period of the world’s history, ever attained to any very great perfection, 
is supposed to be now utterly lost to mankind. Not so, however, with the 
poetry of the counting-house ; which, though melting from our fingers like 
the ice-cake which New England enterprise floats across the equator to 
glint back the glories of a tropical sun, may still be detected and analyzed 
by the skill of the adept. 

It is one of the characteristics, | may say disadvantages, of our situa. 
tion, as a new and peculiar people, born and living under auspices differ- 
ent from those which affect any other nation—it is one of the most incon. 
gruous incidents of our situation, that some of our most important political, 
as well as moral associations, are borrowed from those, the genius of 
whose government and social institutions is essentially different from our 
own; that not only much of our ¢raditional prejudices and opinions come 
from abroad, but our present thinking is also manufactured there. In 
alluding to a fact so hurtful to that independence of thought which is the 
strongest muniment of all true and healthful nationality of feeling, I must 
not be understood as undervaluing that inheritance of glorious literature 
and wise polity which we drew from England ; but we cannot glean even 
from the golden fields of English literature, without garnering up the 
weeds as well as the flowers of a stranger clime. Of the many British 
writers, for instance, whose works supply their daily mental aliment for 
our growing youth, there are not a few who, in times past deriving their 
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support from the patronage of an hereditary aristocracy, have not some. 
where upon their pages given a sneer to “the upstart enterprise of the 
unprivileged classes ;” while, from the profligate writers of Charles the 
Second’s time, to the drawing-room authors of our own day, the liberal. 
minded and adventurous trader has too often figured, in what is called 
elegant literature, as the plodding and prosy merchant—the parvenue 
emperor of the realm of common-place! And yet who will deny that 
the abundant wealth and refinement, the enhanced resources of art, the 
brilliant naval achievements, and high consideration of England through. 
out the world, is mainly attributable to the well-directed industry, and suc- 
cessful, because honorable traffic, of the British merchant ’—in a word, 
to the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise ? 

The antagonist position which commerce has ever held towards des. 
potism, will readily account for the existence of this depreciating spirit 
in countries where the feudal prejudices against trade have been trans. 
mitted from those times when the followers of trade, in a few scattered 
towns of Europe, preserved the only remains of constitutional freedom 
in Christendom ; nor was it, perhaps, unnatural, when the profession of 
arms was the only path to honor, that any of the pursuits of peace, though 
characterized by a spirit of adventure second only to that which marks 
the career of the soldier, should escape the shaft of levity amongst a war- 
like and semi-barbarous people ;--but why, in our day, when the soldier 
no longer monopolizes the social pre-eminence he once could claim, why 
the stale sneers at traffic should be cherished, or at least revived, in some 
of the most delightful works of fiction, it is impossible to conceive. 

These heir-looms of prejudice, revamped and varnished by the hand of 
pretension, are as much out of place as an escutcheon torn from some 
rude baronial castle, and hung up anew upon the gas-lighted walls of a 
modern saloon ; or, rather, to seek an image worthy of the paltry taste 
they betoken, they might be represented by the cobwebs filched from 
some mouldering tapestry, to fringe the hangings of a fashionable uphol- 
sterer. Misplaced and contemptible as they are, however, they are too 
often the Lilliputian threads which bind down the voyager upon the sea of 
fancy, and lower his head to accommodate the dwindled stature of those 
who would thus fetter him. 

I know well, therefore, the mean and meagre associations that will be 
at first suggested in relation to the subject matter of this essay; and if 
the term, “ Poetry of Trade,” do not seem an ironical epithet for the 
commercial bubbles of the day, yet the common-place details of the sales- 
room and counting-house will rise at once to view, as if in derision of the 
hand that would essay to draw the veil of poetry around the hard business 
concerns of life ;--while the unimaginative mind, that dreams of no ideal 
beauty save such as is presented to it by the shaping hand of others; that can 
see the spirit of romance only where the pen of genius has embodied it in 
some mystic legend of chivalrous days, listens with incredulity, if not with 
scorn, to the claim of the merchant adventurer to rank with the knightly 
rover of the minstrel’s song. 

But bear with me a moment, and see if we can detect and analyze “the 
wayward sprite, twin-born with poetry, ’yclept romance.” It is a common 
thing with those who would undervalue the resources which our new 
world affords to imaginative literature, to ask, “Where are your stores 
of poetry and romance to be found, in a country where no time-honored 
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traditions struggle to light through the dim veil of antiquity; where no 
ivy mantles the towers of by-gone days; no ancient halls resound with 
echoes that were first waked among the rattling armor, along their 
fretted vaults, a thousand years ago? Where,” say they, “is your storied 
past, in which to delve ?” 

Is romance, then, the child of Time, only’—the tender nurseling 
of a thousand years? Must its infancy have been rocked in some 
tottering turret, with the winds that wail through cloistered arches for 
a lullaby? Does it sit mewed up, like a hooded hawk, deep within 
some gothic pile, where the jesses have long since mouldered upon 
the skeleton wrist of the faleoner? Does it wake alone to the blast 
of the warder’s horn, where the trampling of steeds proclaim some 
princely corlége near? or are its wild sallies to be traced only in ca- 
rousals with silken page and hoary seneschal, or midnight mountings 
for the sudden onslaught, where glimmers the lance of the bold border 
reiver, and pennons of steel-clad champions flutter above the knightly 
foray! These, it is true, are the darling images of the minstrel’s song ; 
but, though among the richest adornments of romantic story, they belong 
no more to its essential spirit than does the tabard of the herald to the 
stirring deeds it is his task to proclaim. 

Romance is the child of Action, not of Time. It is amid wild deeds of 
personal adventure—the doing and daring—the undaunted spirit of enter- 
prise, with the strange modifications of human character, the mystic com- 
binations of human motives, the excited and irregular play of human 
sympathies that attends its perils and its triumphs, in which the soul of 
romantic story has its life and being; and it is the power of genius which 
wakes the subtile spirit, and makes it walk the earth. Twme may, indeed, 
drape the image he would hallow, with a veil as holy as genius herself 
can weave ; but he hath no power, like her, to quicken inert properties 
to life, and awaken the sleeping elements of poetry into fresh and glorious 
existence. By her hand, those elements, fused in the crucible of mind, 
are, with an immortal alchymy, transmitted to things precious and most 
rare. By her power, even the ignoble objects that pass unheeded by the 
historian are dignified and exalted; by her power, the most ignoble are 
often commended to the reflection of the thoughtful, and the active sym- 
pathy of the well-doing. 

The paltry bickerings of semi-barbarous chieftains become the cherish- 
ed themes of the enlightened and the refined—-the clownish cattle-driver 
assumes the dignity of a hero; and even the thieving outlaw escapes from 
the gallows to receive our commiseration for his crimes, when Scott es- 
says to set the gauntlet of chivalry upon the vulgar hand of avarice ; while 
the grovelling cares, the dumb miseries, the vague shuffling existence of 
that trodden class which wanted its poet until Eliot sung, are embraced 
anew in the general sympathies of the human family, when Dickens 
throws the grace-giving coestus of his genius around the sorrows of 
the poor. 

In a word, the halo which consecrates so many themes to romantic and 
poetic association, though seeming to radiate from those themes, is im- 
parted chiefly by the crowning hand of genius; and is often no more in 
the objects themselves, than are the rays of the uprising sun an elemental 
part of the mountain-top which he gilds with his glory. 

Had Scott, when throwing the wizard spell of his genius around knightly 
felons and hereditary highwaymen—had he but followed his enterprising 
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countrymen upon other fields of action than his favorite “border,” think 
you he would have found the adventurous Caledonian, carving out his 

recarious fortunes amid the perils of every clime, less worthy of his muse 
than the freebooter whom she ennobles at home? Had the mighty min. 
strel, instead of painting the youthful Raleigh pouring a courtier’s flattery 
into the ear of Elizabeth, presented him to us as the gallant merchant- 
rover upon unknown seas, and lands where danger dignified the pursuit of 
wealth, think you the portrait would have been less noble ? 

Such themes, though less congenial than others to the feudal tastes of 
that glorious master, are neither new to poetry, nor have they grown out 
of favor for their triteness. ‘The enterprise of the daring merchant has 
been immortalized alike in the literature of republican Greece, and in 
that of our own free land. The trading voyage of the bold Argonaut has 
lived for three thousand years upon the classic page ; and the wild annals 
of Astoria are enshrined by the biographer of Columbus, where they will! 
be remembered with the “line of his land’s language.” 

But where shall we first seek for the romance allied to the pursuit of 
commerce—the Poetry of Trade? Shall we begin with the bold hunters 
of the deep, who have its monsters for their quarry? Their daring toils 
are already immortalized in the magnificent periods of Burke, and need 
no farther illustration at our hands. “ What in the world,” exclaims that 
eloquent statesman, in a passage which I do not love the less to quote be- 
cause it is familiar to the reader, “ what is equal to the manner in which 
the people of New England carry on the whale fishery? Whilst we fol- 
low them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them pene. 
trating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s 
Straits ; whilst we are looking for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear 
that they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold; that they 
are near the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of the 
south! Falkland island, which seemed too remote and romantic an object 
for the grasp of British ambition, is but a stage and resting-place, in the 
progress of their victorious industry! Nor is the equinoxial heat more 
discouraging to them than the accumulated winters of both the poles.” 

“ We know that while some of them draw the line, and strike the har- 
poon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude, and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by 
their fisheries; no climate but is witness of their toils.” 

Such was the fame of the New Englanders in this perilous mode of 
industry even in the old colonial times; when, in the language of Burke, 
“they were a recent people—still, as it were, in the gristle, and not yet 
hardened into the bone of manhood.” Shall we track them now in other 
similar paths of enterprise ; or shall we rather, remembering the first 
toy of our infancy, follow the slight bark of the merchant, glancing 
among the coral islands of tropical seas? Shall we study him here, 
snatching the fragrant sandal-wood from the pyre of the Hindoo widow, 
or gathering there the spices wherewith the swart savage would embalm 
the dead, freighting his vessel with them for the civilized living? Shall 
we view him with one hand repelling the spear of the piratical Malay, 
and with the other counting over the pearls which the Ceylon diver has 
brought from ocean’s depths to adorn the neck of beauty? Shall we hie 
with him to the desert, where the Arab scatters his rich bales upon the 
waste, and spurs his dromedary, to escape that withering harbinger of 
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death, the dark simoom? Behold, the merchant rover is already beyond 
our quest! He has escaped to the frozen north. He has tracked the fir- 
forests of Norway; delved into the iron mines of Sweden; and now, 
with the trading Muscovite, he bears the spoils to realms beyond the 
Caucasus ! 

But these are old and well-worn paths, that have been trod for centu- 
ries. Let us follow the merchant into the new haunts, where last the pen 
of genius has tracked him. Let us plunge into the mountain defiles, and 
savage forests of our own continent, and sit down with the hardy trader 
amid the snows of Oregon; or, unawed by the red Indian, make our sum- 
mer home with the far ranger of the prairies. 

Surely, if there be poetry in the adventures that spring from daring 
enterprise, by whatever cause projected or set in motion, we have it here ; 
with all the accessories, too, that painter or sculptor could desire. 

Take the first gathering of a Missouri caravan at one of our frontier 
trading posts, with its picturesque grouping of brown hunters, half-breed 
trappers, and rifle-frocked engagés, bound for the great hunting-grounds 
of the far west, where the elk and the buffalo crop the rich herbage, and 
the wild horse roams the flowery waste in all his native freedom! Be- 
hold their barbaric array, when they have left the debateable ground of 
civilized and savage life, and are advanced some stages upon their perilous 
journey to the distant mountains ! 

It is the hour of commencing the day’s march. The bustle of breaking 
up an encampment is over; and the morning light, which falls in strag- 
gling beams among the clump of trees where we have made our last 
night’s bivouac, already shines upon the scouting party, which has pushed 
out into the open prairie. Our own horses stand ready for mounting, and 
we obey the last summons to the saddle. The bugle rings out upon the 
soft air of an Indian summer morning ; the mounted riflemen file off slow- 
ly, beneath the boughs of the rich autumnal forest; the hunters and trap- 
pers spur more eagerly along the flanks, and shoot off into the adjacent 
savannas—and now we can only mark the gleam of their arms, as their 
forms are gradually lessened and lost, over the rolling prairie ; while the 
whoop of some straggling loiterer echoes in the forest behind, as, spurring 
on our track, he emerges from its shadowy glades. 

Shall we still move with that morning pageant westward, and follow 
the day in its picturesque career? Shall we course over the grassy do- 
main, “diversified with scattered groves and forests, and glassy pools 
reflecting their painted foliage ?” 

It is evening ; and, crossing a dozen reaches of the broad savanna, as 
we pushed from islet to islet of embowering thickets, we have traversed 
the expanse from whose bosom to-morrow’s sun will rise behind us. We 
have once more gained the shelter of the heavy forest ; our camp-fires 
are lighted by some unnamed rivulet, that sings all night to the autumn 
moon ; their red light burnishes the tall trees, and glances from their 
columnor trunks to the verdurous roof above us; wild forms, in fantastic 
drapery, are grouped here and there among them; the woods resound 
with merriment, as if a hunt were up; the friendly whoop of some out- 
lying trapper rises ever and anon amid the noisy revels of the carousing 
borderer; while the cautious beaver trembles in his lodge, as, far re- 
mote, he hears the unwonted sounds. 

Reader, I will not trespass upon your patience by presenting the coun- 
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terpart of this scene in the sudden onslaught, the vindictive chase, or 
murderous ambuscade, which give continued and thrilling interest to a life 
in the wilderness; but I will ask, who is the enchanter that has conjured 
up this woodland scene—grouped those figures for the painter’s study, and 
called into being that spirit of romance which courts the poet’s pen ? 
Who—who but the plodding merchant is the magician in whose study the 
eldreitch pageant was devised, and put in motion ? 

Those strange figures that but now flitted before us, are his familiars ; 
and myriads of such are doing his bidding everywhere. Some are search- 
ing the golden sands of Peruvian rivers, or sitting, like figures of bronze, 
up-watching the gums distil from tropic trees ; some are gathering mosses 
from the frozen cliffs of Iceland; some in armed troops, with spear and 
lance, are surrounding the elephant in the Indian jungle ; and some, in 
wilds as perilous, beard the grisly bear of Oregon, and rouse the ferocious 
cougar from his lair. 

Little does the fair one reck, when wrapped in luxurious furs, that keep 
the winter’s wind from visiting her too roughly—little does she think, 
amid the comforts of her sheltered home, of scenes like these; and yet 
the soft cape that wraps her shoulders, or graceful muff with which she 
so safely dallies, is often the spoil of some wild encounter; and, after 
being torn from the bleeding frame of its original owner, has been car- 
ried many a weary mile, through ceaseless perils, before the hunter could 
fling down his pack before the evening fire, and join in a pioneer’s pre- 
carious banquet. 

It would be more curious than profitable to trace these incongruous 
associations, as they may be shown to belong to a hundred familiar ob- 
jects, whose daily use seldom reminds us of the toils and dangers through 
which they are introduced to trade. 

Even articles of such trivial value as the common sponge, are not ex- 
empt from this condition. The sponge-divers of the Aigean are compelled 
to descend to such a depth to reach this singular production of the sea, 
that it is necessary to carry a heavy weight with them to the bottom, in 
order to save their breath by expediting their descent ; and even then, the 
process of detaching the animal from the rocks to which it clings is so 
tedious, that three, and sometimes four divers, will descend successively, 
to procure the larger specimens. 

It may interest my fair readers to know that, in the Augean islands, 
where the principal occupation is sponge-diving, no young man is permit- 
ted to marry till he can descend with facility to a depth of twenty fathoms; 
nor, like others, who for lucre tread the pavements of the sea, do storms 
deter the wooers of these island daughters. 

“ Bolder than they who dare not dive 
For pearls save when the sea’s at rest, 
Love, in the tempest most alive, 

Hath ever held that pearl the best 
He finds beneath the stormiest waters.” 


There is a favorite staple of our American farmers, which, though once 
an important article in the grain trade of Europe, yet has never, since it 
was first brought from the dominions of the Saracen Saladin, attained the 
consideration which we Americans attach to it—yet how few of us think 
of the “airs of Palestine” ’mid the balm of a buckwheat-field ; see the 
shield of the crusader in the griddle of the Yankee housewife ; or remem- 
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ber that the honest slap-jack which smokes on our table from the one, 
was Virtually brought with buckwheat from Judea by the other! 

They who traffic in flowers, too, which were once no inconsiderable 
article of trade in some parts of Europe, are likewise indebted to the 
crusaders for many valuable plants ; while some of our most familiar shrubs 
are associated with deeds of adventure upon land and sea. Marigolds, 
according to Dodonaius, were brought from Africa, when the warlike 
Charles V. carried his arms against Tunis; and the Guernsey lilly was 
produced from the bulbs of the plant, cast with the wreck of a Japanese 
vessel upon the shores of that island. . 

Sir Walter Scott—among the various and voluminous writings in which 
he has touched upon so many subjects, and adorned them all—relates 
some thrilling incidents of the toilsome daring of those who take the sea- 
fowl from their nests in the cliffs of the northern ocean ; and, indeed, the 
trade in feathers, which gives a livelihood to so many frugal inhabitants 
of the north, abounds in perils of the most appalling kind. The down 
which forms the most sumptuous coverlet for the couch of wealth, is fur- 
nished by those who often perish, crushed in their light barks amid the 
floating ice of Hudson’s Bay; or who, suspended by a frail rope from 
some beetling crag, find an equally frightful death upon the jagged rocks 
of Norway. Yet the peevish invalid, cushioned in luxurious ease, thinks 
no more of the adventurers who thus minister to his comfort than he does 
of the wild-drake, who, after breasting the surges of those boisterous 
seas, contributes from his glossy bosom to soften that complaining pillow. 

Such is the peculiar history of many an article of commerce, with which 
we habitually connect no other associations than those that spring from 
their daily use. But I should only trespass upon the reader’s patience by 
extending the enumeration, and it is time to look to the more ambitious 
triumphs of mercantile enterprise, and survey those grand monuments of 
commercial] success which show like the romantic creations of Arabian 
fiction beside the tamer products of human energy and power. 

Look to the broad realm of fabled Iswara. Behold the modern suc- 
cessors of the far-conquering Iskander! Need I remind the reader of the 
vast possessions held there by a company of London merchants? Froma 
charter of trade, given in the year 1608, to a company of East India tra- 
ders, has arisen an empire of almost boundless extent, and embracing one 
hundred millions of subjects! Here are stipendiary princes, who receive 
yearly from Leaden-Hall five millions of dollars, to maintain their state. 
Here, too, are feudatory chieftains, acknowledging these merchants for 
their sovereigns, who bring a combined force of a million of soldiers into 
the field, to do the bidding of their lieges. And here, amid scenes of an- 
tiquity so hoary that Time himself seems in his dotage near them—here, 
where the altars of a hundred gods insult the skies—commerce has over. 
shadowed them all with her shrine, and claimed her offering from each 
separate creed. Alas! amid all its splendid creations, the Poetry of Trade 
is here a fearful epic of human misery, upon the most stupendous scale. 
Let us turn from tortured Asia, to that nation of merchants which first in 
modern times introduced her exhaustless commerce to western Europe. 


“ Look to the winged lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her thousand isles,” 


Behold her, radiant and beautiful as the sea-born goddess, when, fresh 
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from ocean foam, the lovely mischief burst! Behold the proud offspring 
of commerce rising from the blue Adriatic, and queening it over every 
sea! Survey her now, in full panoply of arms, fighting the battles o; 
Christendom against the Turk, or planting the banner of San Marco upon 
the towers of Byzantium! and now, with the blandishments of peace, 
luring around her men of genius from every clime, and concentrating 
within her walls all that is rare in art, from the farthest limits of the 
world! 

What though now “all silent rows her songless gondolier ;” what 
though the exhaustless east no longer pours its treasures in her lap, awhile 
her palaces are crumbling to the shore ; what though “ her thirteen hun 
dred years of freedom done, the Austrian tramples where an emperor 
knelt ;” what though the pageant of her long array of knightly shadows 
has passed from earth, melting like the ocean mist upon her shores; what 
1 pa the dogeless city sinks “like a seaweed into the waves from whence 
she rose.” 


“In youth she was all glory a new Tyre, 
Her very byword sprung from victory ! 
The Planter of the Lion! which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea, 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite 
Witness Troy’s rival Candia! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves which saw Lepanto’s fight, 
For ye are names no time nor tyranny can blight.” 


Pass we by Florence, with her merchant princes, and Genoa, which 
gave a new world alike to romance and reality. Pass we by the gor- 
geous but blood-stained annals of Spanish and Portuguese commercial 
enterprise to another land, like Venice, rescued from the sea. Behold 
the bold Batavian, now wrestling with the waves, and now, at the call of 
patriotism, inviting them to engulph his home! See here a community 
of merchants rising against Spanish tyranny, and battling successfully 
with the well-appointed armies of the most powerful monarchy of Chris. 
tendom—the veteran victors of a thousand fights! Where, on the pages 
of feudal story do you find more heroic fortitude and daring achievements, 
more romantic deeds of self-devotion than have immortalized the struggle 
for liberty in the Netherlands ? 

It is true that in later times, when the haughty fleets of England suc- 
cumbed to Dutch prowess, and Van Tromp swept the British channel with 
a broom at his mast-head, it is true that the witlings of the trembling 
court at Whitehall hid their terrors in ridicule, and lampooned their vic- 
torious foe as “a nation of traders,” as we too have been called in derision 
by those who themselves owe everything to trade. But the sneer of the 
courtier can never wither the laurels of the patriot, and the indomitable 
spirit and romantic valor of the Dutch trader will live in memory while 
liberty has a name. 

It must have been a novel thing, when pushing their adventurous keels 
among the islands of Asiatic seas, where the sway of Holland was long 
after acknowledged, these inhabitants of a less genial clime found them- 
selves wandering amid the balmy airs of Ceylon and Sumatra, among 
sanda!-groves and bowers of spice, where fruits and flowers blushed over 
every stream! But not less novel and romantic was the scene when 
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they exchanged their level shores for the rugged steeps and promontories 
through which the crag-hung Hudson marches to the sea, when, leaving 
other Europeans to sit down upon the skirts of the new world, they 
struck deep amid the mountain fastnesses frowning in savage contrast to 
the fenny plains of their native land. 

The dauntless enterprise of these first pioneers of New York, who left 
their own country in the very flush of her military pride and commercial 
prosperity, to extend in the wilderness an Empire so soon to pass away, 
has never been appreciated by the historian. Unawed by the warlike 
savages around them, these adventurous and intrepid merchants esta- 
blished their trading posts far in the interior, leaving many a ferocious 
band between themselves and the shores which first they touched. They 
left the tide-waters, upon which immigrants, less enterprising, long hov- 
ered, and crossing the then savage mountains of Shongum, (or Shawan- 
gunk,) pitched their stations in the romantic valleys where their ruins 
may yet be seen. ‘The walls of solid masonry, the narrow loophole for 
the harquebuss, the heavy stone built church, half fortalice and half tem- 
ple of religion—-the church-yard, bared of trees that might conceal an 
approaching enemy—all these may still be seen in some of these soft and 
meadowy vales, which skirt the base of the Katsbergs, Nor only here, 
where the pebbled Rondout and willowy Wallkill water the pastoral 
glades through which they glide toward the Hudson. But they struck 
the mountain sources of the parent river itself, pierced the lake-studded 
wilds, where the fierce Mohawk held his sway, and adapting themselves 
to the novel phase of life amid which they moved, exchanged the Jumber- 
ing canal-boat of their fatherland for the light canoe of the Indian hun- 
ter; launched boldly upon the myriad streams of that land of flowing wa- 
ters, and explored the wonderful navigation of lake and river, that grand 
arterial circulation which gives commercial vitality to the Niagara 
STatTe. 

The name of the association of merchants, once celebrated as the 
Dutch West India Company, is now hardly remembered. But who that 
knows the brave and warlike race, the once formidable [roquois, among 
whom these leaders thrust themselves with such soldier-like confidence, 
who that can appreciate the perils they braved, the strange and untried 
scenes upon which they entered, will assert that any knightly rover in 
heathen lands excelled them in gallant hardihood? albeit, the spirit of 
trade gave soul to their endeavors. But have they left no trace of their 
manly toils? Have they no annals save on the grotesque page where 
genius has allowed itself to ridicule their worth! ‘This noble city of 
New York is their monument! Here where the descendant of the New 
England pilgrim has breathed new life into the sturdy soul of the Hol- 
lander, and repaid with his active intelligence, upon a new soil, the debt 
of hospitality which his fathers incurred upon the old—here is the mau- 
soleum of their memory! Here did they first plant the roof-tree, and 
raise the dwelling of its earliest founders. Here did they build the free 
altars of trade to which every nation of the earth now brings its offering. 
Here amid the glooms of primeval forest did they pronounce the spell 
which, with a power and rapidity like that of some fabled talisman, has 
called the fifth city of Christendom into being! 

Reader, mine, there hath been a good deal of the Poetry of Trade put 
into action in this teeming metropolis, to make her what she is, the fair 
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Venice of the Atlantic main! and easy were it to add innumerable items 
to the large invoice already here given. But thou art aweary, perhaps, 
of the somewhat inflated periods of this article, forgetful of the high pres. 
sure requisite to extract, in their full effulgence, the sunbeams of Poetry 
from the cucumbers of Trade. 





Art. IL—THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CURRENCY. 


CHAPTER IV. SECTION I. 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS AND ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF UNLIMITED LIABILITY-—SCCTCH SYSTEM 
OF BANKING—-OPINIONS AND REPORTS OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE HOUSE oF 
COMMONS. 

In addittion to these views and arguments in favor of the plan of un. 
limited liability, I would farther suggest, that the adoption of it into our 
system, would be attended with other advantages, which, upon referring 
to what has been already said upon the subject of the defects of our pre- 
sent scheme of banking, will be readily understood. Were liability un- 
limited, the shareholders and stockholders in our banks would severally 
own in them a larger amount of shares and stock, and would, consequent. 
ly, give more attention to their management and security. The share. 
holders and stockholders, too, would be generally fewer in number—be 
less dispersed and distant from one another; and be better able, there. 
fore, to act with promptness and efficiency, and better able to exert a di- 
rect control over their agents, the directors, and to keep the latter in due 
subordination. ‘The improvement in bank management which would re. 
sult from these changes in the relation subsisting between stockholders 
and directors, would, as it appears to me, be highly important. ‘The 
management of banks having been brought, through the adoption of the 
plan of unlimited liability, more immediately under the control and super- 
intendence of the stockholders, we might with confidence expect that it 
would be conducted with a single eye to the interest, and above all, the 
security of the stockholders themselves ; and it can hardly be necessary 
to add, that the interest and security of the stockholders, must always 
be, in fact, the interest and security of the public. 

Under our present system, it is obvious that the directors of banks are 
exposed, in the management of their trust, to be influenced by a variety 
of considerations, political and personal, which are, often, not only not in 
accordance with, but are even in direct opposition to the interest and se- 
curity of their constituents. It is not very uncommon to hear of bank 


directors and bank presidents having attained, through the influence of 


their position—through the hopes and fears of those who expect, or the 


gratitude of those who have already received favors, to a high pitch of 


political consideration and importance. How cautious are many of in- 
curring the enmity—how desirous of possessing the friendship of banks! 
that is, of their directors and managers! It is to be feared that the dis- 
pensation of favors by which such effects are produced, and so much power 
and influence acquired, is not always made with the strictest regard to the 
interests and security of the stockholders, 

The conclusion seems inevitable, that under a system that limits the 
liability of stockholders to the amount of their shares, and which, conse- 
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quently, admits of the amount severally owned being small, it is quite im. 
possible that banks should ever be well, or faithfully, or ably managed ; 
or should possess that degree of stability and security which alone could 
justify the legislature in entrusting to them the important and delicate 
function of supplying a circulating medium, for the purpose of commerce 
and exchange. By the adoption of the principle of unlimited liablility, 
we oblige the stockholders either to withdraw from the banks, or to invest 
in it so considerable a portion of their property, as that their interest in 
the concern will justify their encountering the chances of its failure; and 
will, at the same time, secure such a degree of attention and vigilance on 
their part, as would be the surest guarantee against the occurrence of 
such a misfortune, 

‘To the arguments and views that have been urged in favor of the un- 
limited liability of bankers and bank-partners, we may add, that the plan 
which we recommend for adoption in this. country, has been in operation 
in Scotland for above a century, and that it has uniformly been attended 
with the best possible results. A committee of the House of Lords, ap- 
pointed (1825) to take evidence upon the subject of the system of bank- 
ing in Scotland, say in their report, that “It is proved by the evidence, 
and by the documents that the banks of Scotland, whether chartered or 
joint-stock companies, or private establisments, have for more than a cen- 
tury exhibited a stability which the committee believe to be unexampled in 
the history of banking—-that they supported themselves from 1797 to 1812, 
without any protection from the restriction by which the bank of England 
and Ireland were relieved from cash payments—that there was little de. 
mand for gold during the late embarrassments in the circulation ; and 
that in the whole period of their establishment, there are not more than 
two or three instances of bankruptcy.” ‘The committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed upon the same occasion, expresses opinions in re- 
lation to the operation and results of the Scotch system of banking, which 
perfectly concur with those of the House of Lords, just stated. 

Of thirty-one banks in Scotland which issue notes, five only are char- 
tered, (1844 ;) that isto say, five only have a responsibility which is limited 
to the amount of their subscribed capital. Of the remaining twenty-six, 
the proprietors and stockholders are liable to the note-holders and public 
for the entire amount of their bank responsibilities up to the last farthing 
of their private fortunes. 

SECTION II. 

FACILITIES AFFORDED TO THE PUBLIC BY THE PEOVISIONS OF THE LAW FOR ASCERTAINING THE 
AMOUNT OF PROPERTY AND FORTUNES OWNED BY PROPRIETORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF BANKS. 
PROVISIONS OF THE LAW OF SCOTLAND-—-POWER OF A CREDITOR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

But while we insist upon the importance of unlimited liability on the 
part of the proprietors of a bank, as one of the most effective means of 
insuring its prudent and able management, we are, of course, perfectly 
aware, that such a principle, except in the case of banks whose proprie- 
tors are, in fact, persons of property and fortune, must necessarily be ut- 
terly nugatory ; and, that it is, therefore, quite necessary to the efficacy 
of the principle, that facilities should be afforded the public, for ascertain. 
ing the amount of property or fortune owned severally, as well as jointly, 
by the partners in banks; and for enabling the creditors and note-holders 
to attach the banker’s property, of whatever description, and making it 
available for the payment of his debts. It seems to be owing toa want of 
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these essential conditions in England, that the principle of unlimited liability 
has never been attended in that country with the same degree of success 
which has been observed so uniformly to attend it in Scotland. 

In the report of a committee of the House of Commons,,in 1826, it is 
said, “ The general provisions of the law of Scotland, bearing upon this 
subject, are calculated to promote the solidity of banking establishments, 
by affording the creditor great facilities of ascertaining the pecuniary cir. 
cumstances of individual partners, and by making the private fortunes of 
those partners available for the discharge of the obligations of the bank 
with which they are connected; * * * and, excepting in the case of 
the bank of Scotland and the two chartered banks, which have very con. 
siderable capitals, the partners of all banking companies are bound joint- 
ly and severally, so that each partner is liable to the whole extent of his 
fortune, for the whole debts of the company. A creditor in Scotland is em. 
powered to attach the real and heritable, as well as the personal estate 
of his debtor, for payment of personal debts, among which may be classed 
debts due by bills and promissory notes; and recourse may be had, for 
the purpose of procuring payment to each description of property at the 
same time. Execution is not confined to the real property of a debtor 
merely during his life, but proceeds with equal effect upon that property 
after his decease. 

“ The law relating to the establishment of records, gives ready means of 
procuring information with respect to the real and heritable estate of which 
any person in Scotland may be possessed. No purchase of an estate in 
that country is secure until the seisine (that is, the instrument certifying 
that actual delivery has been given) is put on record; nor is any mort- 
gage effectual, until the deed is in a like manner recorded. 

“In case of conflicting pecuniary claims upon real property, the pre 
ference is not regulated by the date of the transaction, but by the date of 
its record. ‘These records are accessible to all persons, and thus the pub- 
lic can with ease ascertain the effective means which a banking company 
possesses of discharging its obligations ; and the partners in that company 
are enabled to determine, with tolerable accuracy, the degree of risk and 
responsibility to which the private property of each is exposed.” 

It is in a great measure ascribable to these excellent provisions, that 
in the year 1793, and 1825, when so many of the English provincial 
banks became bankrupt, those of Scotland, without a single exception, 
remained firm and unshaken. 

SECTION III. 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING VIEWS AND ARGUMENTS. 


From all this, it would seem, that in order to give stability to a bank- 
ing system, four conditions are chiefly requisite ; first, that the bankers 
(or proprietors of banks) shall be men of property and respectability, and 
not mere adventurers and gamblers; secondly, that the certain know- 
ledge of their being so, shall, by the provisions of the law, be placed with- 
in the reach of every one, and shall cost neither trouble nor expense ; 
thirdly, that the property of the partners, thus known to exist, and of what- 


ever kind it may be, shall be liable, to the last shilling, for the debts of 


their bank ; and fourthly, that every facility shall be furnished by the pro- 
visions of the law, for enabling the note-holders and creditors of the bank, 
to attach the property of the partners, of whatever description it may be, 
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and to make it available for the payment of the debts and liabilities of the 
bank. 

A very little reflection is required to perceive that where the second of 
these conditions is complied with, the first of them would follow as its 
natural and necessary consequence. Where the public possess the means 
of at once obtaining a perfect knowledge of the property and the circum. 
stances of all who undertake the business of banking, it is not at all prob- 
able that any one would set up for a banker, or would be admitted into 
an association of bankers, who possessed not the qualification required ; 
and where persons possessing the required qualification, that is, property 
and respectability, have taken upon themselves the office of banking and 
supplying the public with currency, their liability (under the third con- 
dition) for the debts of their bank, to the whole amount of their property, 
and the facilities afforded by the law (under the fourth condition) for giv- 
ing full and ready effect to that liability, would afford the best’ guaranty 
of prudence, honesty, and success in the management of their affairs, 
which could well be given. 

To the public, who, in this country, where bank-currency has usurped 
the place of gold and silver coin, have no alternative left them, but either 
to take that currency, with all its risks, or to incur the still greater evil of 
doing without currency at all; it is obviously, but an act of simple justice 
that they should be put in possession of all the facilities which can be 
afforded, for enabling them to discriminate between the sound and unsound 
portions of that currency which has thus been forced upon them; and 
that for this purpose, they should know both who those are who issue the 
bills or notes which are offered them—their names and residence, and 
further, the amount and circumstances of their private property and for- 
tune. ‘The possession of such knowledge, on the part of the public, would 
prevent all bank notes from becoming current, except such as were issued 
by parties known to be possessed of property ; and would, consequently, 
prevent all issue of bank notes, except by parties who are possessed of 
this qualification. It is not sufficient, however, that the public know 
that the issuers of notes possess the required qualification; they must 
know, too, that the property which constitutes that qualification is readily 
available for the payment of those notes. When they shall be fully 
satisfied, first, that the property is there, and secondly, that it is readily 
and securely available for the payment of the notes they hold, they will 
then possess that firm and undoubting confidence in the banks, which, al- 
though sometimes found to exist without any sufficient ground for it, is 
yet always of indispensable importance to the support of even the best and 
most prudent system of banking, of which, generally, it is the natural and 
ordinary effect and attendant. 


SECTION IV. 
OBJECTION TO THE ADOPTION OF THE SCOTCH SYSTEM IN AMERICA EXAMINED——REAL DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN THE SITUATION AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF SCOTLAND AND AMERICA IN RELATION TO 

THE SUBJECT OF BANKING-—~—WHY IS THE SCOTCH BANKER MORE ANXIOUS THAN THE AMERICAN 

ABOUT THE QUESTION OF SECURITY ? 

It has been asserted, that the stability and success of the Scotch system 
of banking have been owing, rather to the limited field of enterprise pre- 
sented in Scotland, than to any thing peculiar to, or inherent in the system 
itself. “I'he spirit of enterprise,” it has been said, “ will always be propor- 
tionate, to its field, to the prospects open to it by the extent, geographical 
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situation, and other circumstances of the country.” If it be true, that, in 
Scotland, the temptations to engage in new and untried speculations are 
less powerful than in America, then it would appear, that in the latter 
country, where it is admitted that the danger of imprudent banking is 

atest, we have adopted a system, among the loosest and least secure ; 
while, in the former, where that danger is acknowledged to be inconsid- 
erable, the system adopted is the very reverse of ours, and is, in a remark. 
able manner adapted to the purpose of guarding against and averting the 
description of danger alluded to. In truth, however, no such difference 
exists between the situation and circumstances of the two countries, as 
could justify the assertion, that a banking system which, it is acknowledged, 
has been eminently successful in one of them, would prove a failure in 
thé other. The real difference between Scotland and America, so far as 
this question is concerned, is simply this; that, in the latter country, there 
being less’ capital in proportion to the means of employing it, than in the 
former, the profits of capital are larger, and the increase and accumula. 
tion of capital (supposing an equal frugality in the two countries) are more 
rapid. As in America, more can generally be made by the employment 
of capital, so more, that is, a higher rate of interest, will generally be 
given for the loan of it. In America, the great natural agents which co. 
operate with capital, are more abundant and cheaper, and, therefore, 
notwithstanding the greater comparative dearness of labor, the capitalist 
is enabled to realize in America, a larger profit upon the capital he employs. 
In Scotland, the premium (so to speak) upon the empl6yment of capital is 
less, and capital, consequently, is less active ; but, for the same reason, the 
task of the banker is more difficult—for his business is to find employment 
for capital—and such is the competition among those employing capital 
in Scotland, that it is hardly possible that all of them should succeed. In 
America, the insufficiency of the existing capital for the numerous profit. 
able and safe employments for which it is required and demanded, and the 
consequent facilities possessed for the employment of capital, both profitably 
and securely, should naturally have the effect of preventing it from being 
squandered away upon undertakings in which the risk is great and the profit 
is uncertain. ‘The man, it is obvious, who has the means of regularly and 
securely increasing his property in some safe and useful employment, has 
less temptation to engage in hazardous undertakings, in the hope of large 
profits, than he who, possessing an equal property, is without those ordi- 
nary means of gradual and progressive increase of fortune. And upon the 
same principle, the man who, in some safe employment, can make ten or 
twenty per cent per annum upon his property, has less temptation to run 
risks in the hope of some extraordinary good fortune, than he who, with 
an equal property, can make only, in the ordinary methods, some three or 
four per cent. Scotch capitalists, therefore, whose ordinary profits are 
comparatively low, ought, as a class, to be more adventurous—more dis- 
posed to encounter extraordinary hazards, and to engage in extraordinary 
enterprises, than American capitalists, whose profits, in their ordinary 
employments, are comparatively high. How then, it may be asked, shall 
we account for the acknowledged truth, that in Scotland, business, com- 
merce and speculation are conducted with a prudence and caution quite 
unexampied ; while in America, the very general absence of those homely, 
but useful virtues, it may be fairly asserted, is scarcely less remarkable, 
than their presence and prevalence in the former country? Mr. Gallatin 
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tells us, “the Scotch are an enterprising people ; but the great, and indeed, 
extraordinary progress they have made in agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, has been gradual and regular, obtained by persevering industry, 
and accompanied by a degree of prudent caution and of frugality altogether 
unknown in America. : The property, standing, and character 
of every member of the commercial community are generally known.” 
The truth of these remarks is undeniable, and the question recurs: How 
are these things to be accounted for? Why is it that business and banking 
are conducted in Scotland with so much prudence, and so little loss? Why 
is it that the Scotch banker, and man of business, is so much more cautious, 
apparently, and so much more anxious than the American, about security? 

he answer is sufficiently plain. ‘The Scotch banker, in the first place, 
in order to be a banker, must have property ; and in the second, he knows 
perfectly well that the whole of that property, as well after his decease, 
as during his life, is liable for the debts of his bank, and that this is not 
pry theory of the law, but reality and practice. When, therefore, 
he lends money, or bank-bills upon the security of a discounted note, he 
takes very good care that the security is good; for he knows full well that 
if it should turn out to be otherwise, the loss, whatever the amount, will 
fall—where it ought to fall—upon himself; and not, as it usually does in 
America, upon the public—the note-holders and depositors. On the other 
hand, as the merchant, trader, manufacturer, or other person who borrows 
the money or bank notes, obtains the loan, only upon the condition of 
affording the most satisfactory security, it may be presumed that he is a 
man of property, or respectability of character, or both, and that he is not 
likely to dissipate the loan in expensive pleasures, or to squander it awa 
upon thriftless and visionary schemes ; but that, on the contrary, he will 
employ it judiciously and profitably—in some way, at all events, which 
will enable him to fulfil his engagements and maintain his credit. Such 
prudent conduct on the part of banks, and the borrowers from banks, would, 
it can hardly be doubted, go far to prevent undue expansions of the cur- 
rency, which very frequently result, solely, from the too great facility with 
which banks-——-anxious to push out their issues, and hoping to throw their 
liabilities and losses upon the public—are willing to grant accommodations 
to applicants for discounts without a sufficient scrutiny of the securities 
which are offered them. 





Art. I11.—TRADE AND COMMERCE OF MOBILE: 
AND THE RESOURCES OF ALABAMA. 


Mosite, the commercial capital of Alabama, is located on the south- 
west side of Mobile river, on an extended plain, elevated fifteen feet above 
the highest tide, and has a beautiful prospect of the bay, from which it 
receives refreshing breezes. Vessels requiring more than fifteen feet of 
water, cannot come directly to the city, but pass up Spanish River, six 
miles round a marshy island, into Mobile river, and then drop down tothe 
city. It is in 30° 40’ north latitude, and 88° 21’ west longitude. Mobile 
is the second largest cotton market in the United States—New Orleans 
being the first ; Mobile exporting of that staple for the year ending A 
30th, 1845, 521,996 bales, and New Orleans 984,616. Mobile has 46 
wharves, The exports amount to from thirteen to sixteen millions of dollars 
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annually. The tonnage of the port, in 1844, according to report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, amounted to 15,241.44. The city is supplied 
with water, brought in iron pipes for a distance of two miles, and distrib. 
uted over the city. It is defended by fort Morgan, (formerly fort Bowyer,) 
situated on a long low sandy point, at the mouth of the bay, opposite to 
Dauphin Island. It was chartered as a town in 1814, and incorporated 
as a city in 1819. Mobile has suffered severely = fire. In 1827, 170 
buildings were burned, and in 1839, 600 buildings. But it has been rebuilt 
with increased convenience and additional beauty. There is a light-house 
on Mobile point, the lantern of which is 55 feet above the level of the 
sea.* 

The Mobile river is formed by the junction of Alabama and Tombig. 
bee rivers, 40 miles above the city. It enters the Mobile bay by two 
channels: the main, or west channel, is called the Mobile, and the east 
is called Tensas river. It is navigable for vessels requiring five or six 
feet of water by the Tombigbee branch to St, Stephens, 90 miles from the 
bay, and for steamboats to ‘Tuscaloosa, 205 miles, and to Columbus, Miss. 
The Alabama, or west branch, is navigable for vessels of five or six feet 
draft, 100 miles to Claiborne, and for steamboats to Montgomery, 300 
miles, by the course of the river. The navigation of these rivers has 
some obstruction at low water. In time of flood it sometimes rises 50 or 
60 feet. 

The Mobile bay sets wp from the Gulf of Mexico, and is 30 miles long, 
and twelve miles wide at an average breadth. It has Dauphin Island at 
its mouth, with an entrance on each side. The channel on the west side 
has five feet water, that on the east side has 10 feet of water. The bay 
has 14 feet water to the bar, in its upper part, on which is 11 feet water. 
The channel to the bay is within a few yards of Mobile point, on the east 
side. It receives the waters of Alabama river, which is formed by the 
union of several large rivers, the Tombighee, Black Warrior, Cahawba, 
Coosa, and Tallapoosa. 

Before introducing a statistical view of the commerce of Mobile, we 
embody a comprehensive statement of the commerce and resources of 
the state of Alabama. The United States census of 1840, furnishes 
data for the the annual products of industry in the state, and we are in. 
debted to Professor Tucker} for the estimated value of the products. In 
the subjoined table, the values of the principal products of agriculture, and 
of manufactures, and of other branches of industry, are specially stated, 
while the rest are included under the general heads :-— 


Annvat Propucts or Inpustry 1n ALABAMA. 
I. Agri re. 


orses and mules,.................No. 143,147 $8,588,820 
Doe Ris 5c stir dicinintctics ediscsten 668,018 5,344,140 
SaBiny, «sic cencie achat ctpsitie odes donenindte 163,243 244,8 
BRI, cpenstinocostibncsriasperscnnenshns 1,423,873 2,847,746 


BD lay GRE Gioivigicn sccccicccecesincnnsctecseovccsee :/ “ERT POD 


i xin talnsiditactinenttiiiitechiesiibebientilesniee, Aas 
SSS OR AAR ERE OIE 404,894 
————— $4,661,264 





* Haskell’s Geographical Dictionary, Harper’s edition. 

t Tucker's “ Progress of Population and Weaith in the United States in fifty years,” 
as originally published in former volumes of the Merchant’s Magazine, and subsequently 
collected in volume of 212 pages, 8 vo.” 
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Wheat,... oe bush 828,052 $828,052 
ik ci netiich sung aesenpmen’ 1,406,353 562,541 
Maize,...... 20,947,004 8,378,801 
ION PRE bas 50 c0is cnvcaccccapsendocee 58,758 44,091 
PUG A iiidiiitia’ CRA 1,708,356 427,189 
——— $10,240,674 
Cotton,. Ibs 117,138,823 8,209,717 
Wool, . 220,353 66,106 
Products of dairy,... sevenenmas quia pedbuncene 265,200 
“ orchards. Eacvcdciived dedlvadevenedvaeti ws 55,240 
Hay,... eer. 12,718 127,180 
Other products, .. skeebcepesniammbenbese 1,071,112 
——__ 9,794,555 
$24,696,513 
If. Manufactures. 
Metals and mRONONY, does eorseuaedha $179,470 
Leather, ... isch <hess's soon daha 180,152 
Carriages,.. A eect Ei desk wiecacavederkedd 88,891 
EE RES SERIE SEE eT 739,871 
Other manufactures,... sbenestinsssennd 882,449 
$2,071,333 
Deduct for materials one-third,......:..seesceseereeees 690,444 
$1,380,889 
Manufactures by —_ a reenpentnes 306,356 
Printing, &c.,. odiddesbiilienassdanees 45,525 
$1,732,770 
Ill. Commerce, 25 on cent on cone 2,273,267 
IV. The Forest,... alias + cased ob EM eilian ons eocgub eaetbersccomahaeus 177,465 
Bis NL os vcias Suh dacs oc ones oben leds Ld bbs bal Na Aube eohthgintss 81,310 
et Sidhe de seee onc sednieilistiiistiatenanspestdalibhetionsvebeianiibe $28,961) ,325 


Alabama was originally included in the territorial limits of Georgia, 
except the part which belonged to Florida. In 1802, Georgia ceded all 
her territory west of Chattahoochee river to the Mississippi river, to the 
United States, and in 1817 it was constituted the Mississippi territory, and 
Alabama continued a part of this territory, until it was admitted to the 
Union, and become an independent state in 1820. Cotton is the leading 
product of the state, and the principal article of export from Mobile. The 
following tables derived from the “ Merchant’s and Planter’s Price Current,” 
exhibits the quantity of cotton produced in South Alabama, in each year 
from 1818 to 1845, and the annual income derived :— 


Corton Cror or Sovurn ALABAMA, FOR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS. 





Years. Bales. An. in. An. de.| Years. Bales. An. in. An. de 
Bea Giicceas 0 SEE OR arr 1832......0+ 195,605 YS500.-. sss 
pi ae 10,000 wee ceckes 1835,...... 129,366 Sree bea 
1820,...... 16,000 Reoe!  hlatehs 1834,...... 149,513 - SjI4F! kan 
1821,.. 25,390 RAO 25 wees 1885,...... 197,847 48,984 ...... 
i. ee 45,423 20,038 = weov 1836,...... 237,590 36,746... - ss.e 
1823,...026 49,061 OMe echees DEB fesess xo MCE: <. degnis 4,900 
1824,...... See ers x, 4,137 | 1838,...... 309,807 77,1922... 
1085 066 58,283 GBOO sivded 1839, Q5L,74D cede 58,063 
1826,...... 74,379 16,096 _...... 1840,...... 445,725 193,983 ...... 
i. : Sa 89,779 15,400 _...... 184l.,...... tea es 128,083 
GBB... 00 TEAR spaces 18,624 | 1842, 318,315 . 
1829....... 80,329 Rote wuss 1643,...... 461,754 165,506 ...... 
1630)... 102,684 22,355 __....... 1844,...... ik, , gener rere 13,724 
1881,.3..3 113,075 10,391 © ss. 1845,...... SL7j196 49,206 -divecs 


The commercial progress of the state of Alabama may be seen from 
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the table below, which we have compiled from various official documents. 
This exhibits the value of imports in each year from 1822 to 1844, and of 
exports from 1818 to 1844, also the duties paid on imports and tonnage, 
with the expense of collecting the same in each year, from 1811 to 1843. 
The foreign exports of the state compared with its imports is very large, 
owing, of course, to the fact that the principal staple, cotton, is mostly 
exported for consumption abroad, or to the eastern states, while her im. 
ports are drawn from the northern states, and do not appear in the official 
documents. 
Atasama Exports, Imports, Duties on Imports, anv Tonnage, ETC. 


Duties on Duties on Expen. of 
Years. Exports, Imports. imports, tonnage. collection. 
See ics astccen $249 91 $119 39 $428 99 
Rice a Pees 962 85 130 10 645 29 
Tash andi ae 6,576 39 399 45 - 853 03 
1814,...... netting cic, ane 10,983 13 259 60 3,528 28 
cite 5. Skeueks:- in seeea 16,191 44 510 06 6,620 13 
| RR RE A: res 2 ee a 12,756 24 102 33 6,703 52 
Siiekic. er a . Scoeeus 17,066 33 387 66 7,668 38 
1818,...... Oat. eteecs 23,394 85 603 67 7,535 63 
1819,...... SOR0G:  —_sascece 7,232 80 676 55 7,183 91 
) ae ME... S sshsees 15,579 53 615 18 10,335 51 
1821,...... SS oassase 16,398 26 833 88 15,638 01 
1GRB,...... 209,748 $36,421 38,073 20 701 65 15,253 68 
1823,....0+ 200,387 125,770 34,416 26 1,115 85 17,433 26 
Rae. ais 460,727 91,604 44,710 43 1,280 25 25,729 17 
i ee 692,635 113,411 57,075 12 1,402 90 15,003 74 
1826,...... 1,527,112 179,554 60,265 39 1,835 22 23,330 06 
pees 1,376,364 201,909 101,112 08 1,812 57 24,033 18 
1828,...... 1,182,559 171,909 93,171 69 1,807 53 24,830 35 
IGB9,....3- 1,693,958 233,720 133,552 38 1,560 20 27,328 59 
1830,...... 2,294,594 144,823 90,731 83 1,654 21 25,408 29 
|. as 2,413,894 224,435 86,083 57 1,141 24 35,314 83 
1832,...... 2,736,387 107,787 57,166 58 120 00 19,581 04 
1633,...... 4,527,961 265,918 46,939 80 395 00 28,116 60 
1834,...... 5,670,797 395,361 S700: 9) 2. hha 34,685 24 
1895, .<2 0» 7,574,692 525,955 ORGS 0 ih. oi es eee 21,806 14 
1836,...... 11,184,166 651,618 138,840 21 251 82 25,775 22 
Ei Eies sees 9,671,404 609,385 67,305 57 546 56 39,797 19 
ISSCG,...000 9,688,244 524,548 58,775 45 1,551 85 33,394 52 
18339,...... 10,338,159 895,201 77,398 25 491 79 35,216 30 
}840,...... 12,854,694 574,651 91,656 00 2,773 81 33,885 69 
1841,....... 10,988,271 530,819 69,533 16 889 27 33,193 03 
1842,...... 9,965,675 363,871 68,044 42 1,037 47 19,997 68 
1843,...... 11,157,460 366,655 Glee GBs: vs Awe 11,384 80 


1844,...... 9,906,195 NU CGN T eerhaites © ORRE aa wes etinewens 


The progress of population since the commencement of the present 
century, has been very rapid. In the year 1800, it was only 2,000; in 
1810, it was 10,000 ; in 1820, it had increased to 127,901, and in 1830, 
to 308,997; and at the last census (1840) amounted to 590,756 ; show- 
ing a decennial increase in 1830 of 142 per cent, and in 1840 upwards of 
90 per cent. The employment of the people of Alabama, according to 
the census of 1840 is as follows :—In mining, 96 ; in agriculture, 177,439 ; 
in commerce, 2,212; in manufactures, 7,195 ; navigating the ocean, 256 ; 
internal navigation, 758 ; learned professions, 1,514. 

This state has not neglected works of internal improvement. Muscle 
Shoal canal is designed to overcome an obstruction in Tennessee river, 
and extends from Florence 353 miles, and cost $571,835. Huntsville 
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canal extends 16 miles from Triaria, on Tennessee river, to Huntsville. 
Montgomery and West Point railroad extends 87 miles, from Montgomery 
to West Point, at the head of the rapids on Cattahoochee river, 30 miles 
above Columbus. The Tuscumbia, Cortland, and Decatur railroad extends 
from Decatur 44 miles to Tuscumbia. The Selma and Tennessee rail- 
road extends from Selma, on Alabama river, 170 miles, to Gunter’s land- 
ing, on Tennessee river. ‘The Wetumpka railroad extends from Wetumpka, 
at the head of steamboat navigation, on Alabama river, 56 miles, to Fort 
Williams, at the head of the great falls on Coosa river, and is designed to 
unite with the Selma and Tennessee railroad. Cahawba and Marion rail- 
road connects the two places, 35 miles distant. 

We have given, in a previous table, the product of cotton in South Ala- 
bama ; the product of the nothern district of the state finds a market chiefly 
in Savannah, Augusta, and Hamburgh, Georgia, from whence it is shipped 
to Europe, or northern ports. We have nomeans at hand of ascertaining 
the quantity produced in the northern district of the state.* 

The exports of cotton to foreign ports, direct from the port of Mobile, 
for the year ending 31st of August, 1845, has been as follows :— 


Exrorts or Corron To Foreien Ports, rrom Monixe, wn 1844~45. 






































Where exported. Bales. Pounds. Value. 
To Great Britain, in Am. vessels,, 135,316 66,413,589 $3,635,800 27 
“ “ in Br. eo 133,533 65,846,924 3,354,710 72 
Total to Great Britain,......... 268,849 132,260,513 $6,990,510 99 
To France, in American vessels,... 65,977 32,022,558 $1,753,492 46 
“ French OE ea 2,952 1,445,074 96,760 24 
Total to France,........0.se00. 68,929 33,467,632 $1,850,252 70 
To Spain, in American vesséls,..., 6,622 3,150,121 $191,946 95 
i Spanish My a 7,328 3,583,273 204,878 76 
Total to Spain,...............068 13,950 6,733,394 $396,825 71 
Fe I ac, « cnsitk is etabiady ak cacmoes exe 6,212 3,079,056 $189,649 77 
MUMMINd, « «sobs nbaeski ds oii to eacke 8,330 4,123,250 217,040 62 
PRIN on dcdnds chcdiksvaiccauses. 9,191 4,528,310 225,687 77 
Mic. iss u-nssbealies bis dios e008 2,664 1,321,514 65,222 55 
PRIN cis cahokihs sauce sooncesion 1,110 547,474 31,950 00 
in sce Ses cehis ss cesnccapea 1,672 809,012 44,386 72 
MN sonic tinits hckeaii ‘ 9,807 4,924,467 258,713 20 
BWR i. vecciseisadsnbin ck aa Poh ON baa usc ae eat Ae ee og, ae aa ‘ 
Total to other foreign ports, . 38,986 19,333,083 $1,032,650 63 
Grand’tital, aiciscsisscdseccceess ‘ 390,714 191,794,622 $10,270,240 03 


The total amount for the same period of the previous year, (1843-4,) 
was 133,401,597 pounds, valued at $9,996,251 66, showing an increase 
of the direct export from Mobile to foreign ports, over 1843—4, of 58,393,025 
pounds. 

We give below a comparative view of the exports of cotton from the 
port of Mobile, for the last sixteen years, i. e. in each year from 1829 to 
1845. By the table on the next page, it will be seen that the different 
ports and countries to which the cotton has been exported, is designated, 





* The population of the Southern Distriet of Alabama, according to the consus of 1840, 
was 454,980 ; and of the Nothern District, 185,776. 
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The range of prices of cotton, in Mobile, for the last fifteen years, ac- 
cording to the “ Merchant’s and Planter’s Price Current,” is given in the 
following table :— 

Monruty Ranes or Prices or Corron In MosILs, FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


Season of October, November. December. January. Spat 
1830-31,...... 9 all 104 a 124 9 alld 83 a ll 84a 114 
1831-32,...... nominal. 6 a 94 7 ald 8 ald 8 a 104 
1832-33,...... y 8 ww 10} a ... Oe @ .. 84a... 84a... 
1833-34,...... 15 al7 12 al4 94 a 134 9 all} 1 a 11} 
1834-35,...... Il a ld§ 124 a 164 13 a 164 134.017 134 a 17} 
1835-36,...... “as eee 15 a 164 134 a 16 134.0 164 14 al7 
1836-37,...... 16 a 20 15 a l9 124 a 174 12 a iat 12 a 17} 
1837-38,.. ... 7} a 12 64 a 113 6 a 12 74 a 12 a 12 
1838-39,...... 10 all 10 al2 10 a 143 11% a 154 12} a 16% 
1839-40,. 123 a 13 1l4 a.. 93a 94 8 a 8 74a 7h 
1840-41, ..... 74 a 103 74 a 10 84 a 104 8ga118 7 a 123 
1841-42,..... nominal 74a 9f 7h a 8f 782108 74010 
1842-43,...... 7h a 84 6£a 8} a a 7§ 54a 78 Sha 8 
1843—44,...... 6 a 8 68a 8 78 a 94 74 a 10 74 a 10 
1844~45,...... 54a 64 Aba 64 4a 5s 34a 6 38 a 6} 

Monruty Rance or Prices, ete.—Continued. 

Season March. April. May. June. Av. for season. 
1830-31,...... 84 a ll 94 a 124 94 a 124 103 a 12 93 a 119 
1831-32,,..... 7Aall} 8 alld 8 alld 84 a 10 94 a 10§ 
1832-33,...... 83 a ... 9h a... 9h a... 10a... 10ga... 
1833-34,...... 84 a 12 9 a 124 ll a 134 ll al3 144013 
1834-35,...... 134 a 18 144 a 204 154 a 204 15 a20 17 all 
1835-36,...... 15 a 20 15 a 20 134 a 19 134219 14 al9 
1836-37,...... 11} a it 6 a 134 5 a l0 64a1l 10% a 16 
1837-38....... 74 a 12 8$ a 134 84 a 13} 84 a 14 74 a 125 
1838-39,...... 13 a 174 14 a 178 144 a 18 134017 124 a 15§ 
1839-40,...... 7 a 7% 74a 7 74a 74 74a 7% Sha 8% 
1840-41,...... 98a 12 4 10 » 124 9§ a 124 940114 88 a llj 
1841-42... 7 ald 7 a 108 7 a 103 74.2104 74a 10 
1842-43,...... 4ga 7h 54a 78 5h a 8% 53a 8§ 53a 8 
1843-44,...... 6§ a 94 5§ a 8} § a 8 48a 8 64a 8f 
1844-45,...... 44a 7% 5 a 7 5 a 6% 5g.a 7 44a 64 


We now proceed to give a comparative view of the leading articles of 
consumption, imported into Mobile, in each year from 1839 to 1845. The 
imports in most articles of provisions are short of the actual receipts—the 
manifests of cargoes failing to specify the articles :— 


Import oF Leapine Articies Into Mosite, IN SIX YEARS. 
Articles. 1844-5, 1848-4, 1849-3, 1841-2, 1840-1, 1839-40, 
Bagging, ass’d,......:.........pieces 29,847 39,087 37,557 31,057 24,842 32,250 
Bale-rope,......0....se0reeeereee-COlS 23,689 30,375 37,932 24,187 20,770 26,450 


Be istiansscsecec ceed abemensd hhds. 5,076 7,625 4,792 2,982 2,592 4,557 
GU eR eaters bags 23,559 38,289 26,355 16,287 16,525 21,431 
CN iis st Gass oc ctdsecansseden OSE <-ansase. -aéasae ©: soleus: lancet SW eee 
enn meen bbls. 68,818 43,551 41,685 22,371 41,665 34,725 
Grain—Corn,......... sacks 58,285 69,869 50,112 78,855 68,988 65,134 

GN ys ascvcdiice cassattarsdioke 12,375 19,635 15,719 16,253 10,920 19,211 
Hay, bales 17,320 22,460 15,600 11,256 12,224 21,446 
Lard, kegs 7,999 8,767 7,449 8,604 6,152 6,282 
lati adeickinsboihitinaene until bbls. 7,800 9,326 8,199 10,470 5,096 21,714 
Bless tihadthndiiiensst0eccocseietene 10,353 10,230 11,750 7,728 8,598 7,975 
BO, TH occa. ccisichacsdiee 19,836 19,605 28,303 21,841 31,743 17,864 
ig Teme wet fs i A eee 
Bd, cvseintsbcboddbices eeetierces 1,131 1,015. 1,269 1,145 1,172 1,582 
MD bnthibadnes devesinmar ventas hhds. 5,480 5,647 6263 5,016 4,390 8,273 
a ES ere sacks 151,801 126,333 140,411 99,802 143,516 124,995 


WM i vicrisessadarvinnes bbls. 28,314 19,770 19,743 15,731 13,640 12,009 
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The following is an abstract of the value of foreign merchandise im. 
ported into Mobile, and the amount of duty paid, in each quarter of 1844, 
and first six months of 1845 :— 


Vauve or Forrign MeErcuanpisE IMPORTED INTO Mosite. 

















1844, sa 

1st Quarter—By Foreign vessels,.............0.++6 $84,075 00 $30,622 42 
By American “ ,.,.., Be iiviissecade 60,277 00 24,314 94 

$144,352 00 $60,937 36 

2d Quarter—By Foreign vessels,...........++...04+ $2,524 00 $1,743 04 
By American “ o..cccssssssessesee 27,107 00 11,681 37 

$29,631 00 $13,424 41 

3d{Quarter—By Foreign vessels, ...............0++5 $39 00 $8 05 
By American “  ceccoccrscsscsssees 8,329 00 2,630 28 

$8,368 00 $2,638 33 

4th Quarter—By Foreign vessels, ..............0000 $13,448 00 $6,374 26 
By RAGE 9 avin ccrccneceneces 46,544 00 17,081 17 

$59,992 00 $23,455 43 


Value of imports paying duty,..........s00.sseeres $242,343 00 $100,455 53 


se TR GE ee sae 156,938 00 
TN BOO G k iccccvetenigtidingsbbca tae intiger $399,281 00 


First Six Monrus rn 1845. 


ist Quarter—By Foreign vessels,................+++ $80,812 00 $42,789 06 
By: American ©  aiccccceccsccscsees 36,517 00 14,287 82 

$117,329 00 $57,076 88 

2d Quarter—By Foreign vessels,................0++ $3,961 00 $2,044 39 
De OG: - ...ecccinndeenseses 36,145 00 18,638 78 
TERT e re $40,106 00 $20,683 17 

Mdze. and specie imported duty free, Ist quarter,...........s0..ceseseeee 163,256 00 
“ ‘“ “ “ 9d “ : 58,006 00 


Total foreign imports for six months, $378,697 (00—duty, $77,760 053; value of for- 
$5. merchandise re-exported in 1845, for benefit of drawback, $20,609 00; drawback, 
9,975 19. 


Considerable quantities of lumber, the product of the state, is exported 
not only to foreign countries, but to ports in the middle and eastern states. 
The following table exhibits the movement in the article of sawed lumber 
for five years :— 


Exports or Sawep Lumper From Mopstre. 


Where shipped. 1844-6, 1843-4, 1849.8, 1841-2, 1840-1, 
NEES RES ee $1,228,168 $1,389,434 $1,271,734 $1,090,701 $1,331,178 
NE OR ii die c0d hectambel ccstbblods i¥ccede 51,000 86,000 
ee ae DRE civibites  ictthiccice sincniniieann amauaeewede 
EE eae eee 80,000 RINE sccdpicsnes 100,983 65,000 
PO ilicaddee i vtdetnsiccss « Dh | eee Soper 206,159 80,499 250,618 
BM aac cikassk véscledvess ‘ PUG cA, daca bninic ake | ebmnaaeanapes-sneadindnay 
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Exports or Sawep Lumper From Mosite—Continued. 
1844-6, 1848-4, 1849-8, 1841-2, 1840.1, 




















ae vn civcnis ns ccuns soveccecctins <acceobensh@e eeuadeveene) Gueemenes . $51,000 
Porto Rico, ae ie donne’ dnenaibcaines. ebiaaedall ae ae ceeieecliaieh 44,673 
TID, icc cstcecereeecesss ene 126,590 GEE, enc veccsoces., cavavenceces <nianateowne 
ie cs licscseliih  ‘siensevcegee GT céstccmscce” cstcoeuntes:. lau ieee 
Point-a-Petre,,..........000.+ a edisiecneae devccessappe  ORBBOD |... dccicdces suntuerenene 
Harbor Island,................ 18,200 DOG. ..cdssinescs) Gebsedian eainewtine 

Total West Indies,.... 1,926,543 1,624,434 1,793,775 1,424,322 1,956,400 
Galvoston,......sccccceccccceses 171,616 ROW ib 102,610 232,325 
PGB sass va vescbindaiadss TRO GOG tabsisiiiice. eee ttiieais FIG BOE Sia. ets. 
TE siiicnsshgeveneneceindaen nent tbueanbik mabe caviadsiasene 32,000 46,000 

Total Texian ports,.... 292,305 MT dscesticcvne 249,610 278,325 
POW Wiis ii focis s Biase SEO e kkvicondacs siccccsveces’ §©-O46248 . 910,480 
Philadeiphia,................06 60,000 BO 000 © skid 105,000 30,000 
ESTEE OOS 63,000 SRG. s cathiniane 131,543 126,000 
I es sceiemnchohana. vA hennemieals 9,599 6,009 20,000 74,500 
St. Joseph, etc.,......s0seceeee WUE saxtchintcis : dbedRrihen” Gpsasoeen 30,000 
ES COD be ere ee ee 6,000 89,200... 
Franklin, La., ete.,........... 56,000 115,422 204,000 140,Q00 25,000 
New. Orleans,............5... . 235,900 53,000 (113,000 786,500 650,435 
Providence, ete.,.......0..0+++ 170,000 53,000 1,100 225,000 165,888 
ii scivens cipiscnins 31,435 GUE. niesiibiins 42,000 12,000 
SUE Matesseccccotbedsaiie’  secevascos es 15,000 27,000 GU.000  seisdeccsece 
i a, OPES SPE La ane OES 43,000 © ..cccecccves 1711 22,000 
SOOT cise s 065s oces ivdsvdivic ot Debeaeas ae ROD  iictnotseiia's niceties jiu 
Sc innindestitacets:. tannenedors ok ‘ennegiaal darkasammiah IG DOD: +. cstansiuesis's 
casa hie ein atensanse NRE Rs Sage SP aper Tse sechaiencen’ 
SEEN: cccdibiccobbeiiece” Selcceuenhee secduemundia’ skabegsarsen, sev tzecbeces 16,000 
I isi seid ca skckidcaccées eedbaee cs IGS hi AE VA : 94,100 
MO sitin i. dda iudibcikieks faiciihs’. ihedbtiidee d Si BEL thee 14,292 
iis uo insetuinrianids conn hate: wagtelesine 40,000 BLOOD: unmsbnaeinds 
New London,............ ES aR aR rea RP PE BNC nse aes Sa 25,000 25,000 

Total coastwise,......... 671,335 411,282 406,100 2,080,472 1,508,677 

Grand total,............ $2,890,183 $2,077,720 82,199,875 $3,739,986 83,737,402 


We close our view of the commerce and resources of Alabama, and its 
commercial capital, Mobile, with a statement of the arrivals and clearan. 
ces for the season of 1844-5 ; and also of the number of vessels which 
have loaded at the port of Mobile, for foreign ports, during the same year, 
designating the nation to which they belonged :— 

Mowraty Arrtvats anp Crrarances, ror 1844-45. 





ARRIVALS. CLEARANCES. 
Months. Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schrs. Total. Ships. Barks, Brigs. Schrs. Total. 
Septembery.......0...ssesseees 1 ‘ 6 5 2B . ‘ 2 3 5 
DOR is isis cv asiscads cots AO 7 8 14 39 1 ‘ 4 3 8 
pO CF 16...19 b.,: Bh: te 4 3 9 6 28 
DI aiiis bediass oasis dsc 1d. Yb 2 @. Mw le 2m 
WI i Gilet idascveasss cate oo So ff Mm It i TT we 6 CM 
WONG Ass ahi. vécsivicee 9° 23: 179 SR “St OI 18 Ht 
MON Gia Sti Rai $4.0. 19° - Ms 96 108 66 De Uh BE 10 
MI is isn cit sbiidds on vvnadon 36. 17. 10: 95. -88. 4 Al 9.1: BF: 98 
May, 2 ee ae oe ee 
June, 1 3 2 nes: Bate 8 . io 
ee | NE ; 3 adie: Baas 2 2 2 2 8 
August, .........00.. ‘ ‘ o & @ ‘ 1 Bin Hive 


Nore—aA large number of small coasting vessels have sailed without clearing. 
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Vesseis Loapep at Mosixs, ror Forzien Ports. 


a ee We 25 “e 27 183 
Floss. sccevsccvescocccters 55 29 0 1 85 
POU sss vnniec ebdestacesss . ; 2 : _ 
Spatibth,.....cc.cseseecseceese 
BRI, 00000050 v00ec020qne2 1 0 0 0 1 
Res cstesvesercesens 0 0 1 0 1 
Ses ncsnsactexadenedasess 0 0 0 1 1 
atic cccieseces . 172 55 35 40 302 


Three or four large class vessels loaded with lumber for France, and most of the schrs, 
with lumber for the West Indies. 





Art. IV.—THE FIRST COAL REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Broad and Sharp Mountains, which constitute the northern and 
southern boundaries of the first coal field of Pennsylvania, are most distant 
from each other in the neighborhood of Pottsville, and approach together 
at both ends of the formation. At the western extremity, they gradually 
unite and foym but one mountain, consisting, at first, of two parallel ridges, 
with a drainage between them, but finally united into a single hill, which 
terminates abruptly within a mile of the Susquehanna. At a distance of 
thirty-five miles from its western end, a branch extends itself to the length 
of twenty miles, lying 27 degrees north of the main stem. The second 
mountain, the next ridge south, makes two complete doubles, winding round 
first the lower and then the upper branch, and constituting the second, 
Peter’s, Berry’s, and the Mahantango mountains, which completely enclose 
the two western forks of the region. 

At the eastern end the formation also narrows, and at the Lehigh coal 
company’s mines, the coal is found in a vast mass, produced apparently by 
the beds lying in a nearly horizontal position, and coalescing by the absence 
of those strata which separate them elsewhere. The exact dimensions of 
this mass do not appear to be well understood, but it is said to be at some 
places a thousand feet broad, and some hundred deep, containing a large 
amount of good coal, found along with dirt, clay, rock, and other foreign 
matters. Some tunnels which the company is now driving through the 
mountain, and below the level of their mines, will afford a better insight 
into the size and position of these deposits. 

The mines of the Lehigh company were among the first opened in the 
state. In 1793, the company purchased the ground on which their most 
extensive operations are still conducted, and made a number of fruitless 
attempts to convey their coal to Philadelphia. In 1813, some of their 
lessees succeeded in carrying down two ark loads of coal, but although it 
was sold for twenty-one dollars per ton, itdid not repay them. A few years 
after, they succeeded in obtaining very extensive privileges from the legis- 
lature, for the improvement of the Lehigh river, and, in 1820, had their 
works so far completed as tosend 365 tons to market. At this time wood 
was universally used, and coal so little valued, that this small quantity far 
exceeded the demand, and remained for along time unsold. In the following 
years the amount increased, the operations of the company were conducted 
on a larger scale, and more stock in their enterprise was subscribed to. 
The amount of coal shipped by the company from their own mines at 
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Summit-Town, and Room Run, in 1844, reached 219,000 tons, which, 
with 156,000 from the Beaver Meadow, Hazleton, Sugar Loaf, and Buck 
Mountain collieries, gives a total of 377,000 tons. A large quantity of 
lumber, iron, and iron ore, are also transported by the company, and the 
whole freight carried over their line amounted to about 450,000 tons. ‘The 
position of the coal in the mines, and the arrangements adopted by the 
company, enable them to mine and transport at low prices. Coal ean be 
taken out, in favorable situations, and placed in the car, at from 30 to 45 
cents per ton, and from such can be conveyed over the short lateral roads 
to the central point, at Summit-'Town, at an average cost of 55 cents per 
ton. From thence they descend nine miles, by their own weight, to the 
head of the inclined planes, 150 feet above the Lehigh. On these planes 
the descending loaded cars are made to raise the returning empty ones, 
and, although they are occasionally overset and destroyed, the transporta- 
tion is conducted with but little loss. Considerable ingenuity has been 
shown in the plan. By dividing the plane into two of different inclina- 
tions, the upper one much the steepest, the loaded car descending, at first, 
raises the ascending car over a much less heavy grade than it travels over 
itself, and thus, at once, acquires a high velocity. After the first half the 
journey is passed over, these conditions are reversed ; the ascending car 
rises much faster than the other descends, and the force is gradually spent 
in overcoming this difference, so, that with the assistance of a powerful 
brake, attached to the drum, the car is stopped at the desired moment, while, 
at the same time, the distance is rapidly passed over. Three of these 
planes are now in order, and two constantly in use. Other improvements 
are making, and principally that of the “back track,” which consists of 
an inclined plane 2,260 feet long, by which the empty cars, on the return 
trip, are to be lifted to the top of the mountain, and are to descend ree 
a graded road to within two miles of the mines, where they are again raise 
and descend to Summit-Town. 

The Lehigh coal finds its best market in New York, having advantages 
in facility of transportation to that place, over most other districts of the 
coal region, with the exception of the Delaware & Hudson Co’s. mines, 
in the third coa! field, the coal of which can be taken there from 30 to 40 
cents per ton less freight and toll. It may be estimated that the expense 
of transportation to Mauch Chunk, upon the railroad, amounts to four cents 
per ton, per mile, including interest on first cost, deterioration, and main- 
tenance of way, repairs of cars, and motive power. This, with 20 cents 
per ton, for passing over the inclined planes, waste and breakage of coal 
on the road, and in transhipment, will bring the coal to $1 11 inthe boat. 
Toll and freight on the Lehigh canal, to Easton, may be estimated at 70 
cents per ton, and on the Morris at $1 40, or about $3 25 at New York. 
This does not include a profit upon the Lehigh canal, for which 20 or 25 
cents per ton would have to be added. The operations of the company, 
and their improvements are on so large a scale, that a corresponding 
business must be done to realize anything like a reasonable per centage 
on their investments. It is estimated that they are, at present, sending 
down 1,100 tons per day, from their various mines, which, if continued 
throughout a working season of 250 days, would give a total of 275,000 
tons for the present year, an amount that will probably rather exceed the 
actual business done. 

The next collieries to the Lehigh region, are those of the Tamaqua. The 
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natural outlet of these, and all mines between Tuscarora and Summit-Town, 
is at present by the Little Schuylkill, to Port Clinton, and thence, by either 
of the main routes to Philadelphia, as the river receives all the drainage 
between the two points above mentioned ; but it is more than probable 
that the Valley railroad will be continued eastward, from its present ter. 
mination, at Tuscarora, and become the route for part, if not all of the 
coal mined between that place and Tamaqua. The Little Schuylkill coal 
company have a railroad of 20 miles in length, laid down from Tamaqua 
to Port Clinton, but it is in too bad a condition to admit of the use of steam, 
and the cars being drawn by horses and mules, make but three circular 
trips per week, when they should make at least three in two days, so that 
expense of transportation, in these 20 miles, amounts, probably, to from 
70 to 75 cents per ton. The expense of mining may be estimated at from 
$1 00, to $1 10, and this will make the cost, in Philadelphia, about $2 90 
cents per ton. The coal itself is of good quality, and very similar to the 
Lehigh, and to the Mine Hill, and the white ash veins of the Pottsville 
region. Besides those of the Little Schuylkill company, there are several 
other collieries in operation, and the former are engaged in erecting new 
and extensive works, but the great disadvantage that this region labors 
under lies in the defective condition of the road, which is daily becoming 
worse, and without extensive repairs, will, in a few years, become unfit 
for transportation of any kind. 

From Tuscarora to Pottsville, along the east branch of the Schuylkill, 
a number of openings have been made, and worked, and a road ef several 
miles in length was constructed, with lateral branchws, penetrating more or 
less deeply into the ceal region. ‘This road became disused and useless, 
and the Valley Railroad Company has recently been organized, and has 
made a fine road, with iron of 70 pounds to the yard, in the same direction, 
though not exactly over the same ground as the old track, and :extending 
from Mt. Carbon, the termination of the Reading road, to Tuscarora, the 
furthest point eastward to which it has yet been carried. Two or three 
branches have been made, passing through the whole coal field in a north- 
wardly direction, and thus this section of the country has been completely 
laid open. The principal of these branches is the Mill Creek railroad, 
which extends from Port Carbon to Mine Hill, a distance of three or four 
miles, and connects most of the good coal veins in the whole range. As 
these roads receive about five cents per mile, freight and toll, and are so 
solidly and permanently built as to require but little repairs, they may 
prove a good investment. 

The immense mass of coal, mined at Pottsville, finds its way from these 
and other tributaries, to the two main lines of transportation, the Schuylkill 
canal and Reading railroad. The amount of coal passing over these routes, 
in 1842, was 540,000 tons ; in 1843, 677,000 ; in 1844, 840,000 ; and this 
year it will probably be at least 1,100,000. The three former years show 
a yearly increase of nearly 25 per cent, the latter considerably more. At 
the former rate, the amount would more than double itself in two years 
and a half, and this, if continued, would in ten years, give a yearly produc- 
tion of 4,400,000 tons. Trade of this kind, is, however, much too variable, 
and influenced by too many external causes, to make such calculations 
worthy of much reliance. 

The opposition between the railroad and canal has given more life and 
activity to the coal business, and contributed more to reduce the price of 
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coal than any other cause which hasever existed, and whatever be the result 
to the companies themselves, the public has been a great gainer. Many 
of the difficulties, and much of the discredit of the Reading railroad has 
been owing to the enmity of those individuals and companies, interested 
in other regions, whose profits have been diminished by competition with 
the Schuylkill coal, at the low price for which it has been sold of late 
years, and as this effect began to be more apparent, no effort to prevent 
the completion of the road was neglected. A concerted attack upon any 
institution or enteprise, whose success depends upon its credit, can never 
fail to injure it, and the a railroad company were compelled to 
sacrifice a large sum of money, by selling bonds below par, in order to 
obtain the means of finishing their road. 

The inactivity of the Schuylkill canal company, has thrown a great 
advantage into the hands of the railroad company. By underrating their 
rivals, they have allowed them to get the business into their own hands, 
and it wil now require a much greater effort, on the part of the canal 
company, to regain the business than it would have done to retain it. All 
the large collieries have their chutes, screens, and breakers erected at their 
mines, and it is much more convenient for them to transfer the coal at 
once from the chute to the railroad car, than to subject it to a transhipment, 
with its expense and loss at the canal wharf. Added to this, the railroad 
presents greater facilities of transfer to the collier boats at Richmond, or 
to the coal yards at Philadelphia, and it will require very good manage- 
ment on the part of the one, or very bad on the part of the other, to enable 
the canal to recover even a part of what it has lost. It has been argued 
by those opposed to railroads, that the wear and tear of the iron amounts 
to one cent a ton per mile, and that, consequently, no railroad that does 
not charge considerably above this price, can be profitably carried on ; but 
experience has shown that the amount is far below this. When the business 
is large, a double track effects a great saving, a road will wear much longer 
when the trains pass over each side in but one direction. 

The railroad may now be considered as a successful enterprise ; the 
excess of receipts over expenses, was, last year, $343,511, or nearly three 
and a half per cent on the whole cost of the road, but owing tothe large 
amount of loan, and small proportion of stock, the stockholders as yet 
receive none of the profits. They then brought 422,000 tons to market, 
and the following estimate will show what must be brought at the average 
rates of last year, to pay the interest on the loans, and give six per cent 
on the original capital. 








Interest on loans, about $7,000,000, 6 per cts.,..............-.. $420,000 
“s about 1,000,000, 5 per cts.,............000008 50,000 
$470,000 
Interest on stock, $2,000,000, 6 per Ct.,...........cccceecesecenersreeesssscerseves 120,000 
ital... cniapcihnussibl aeonthareneanilineitelinna-eadiissanmasdectotanac 11. 


If we add to this the expense of maintenance of way, $75,000, and 
subtract the profit derived from all sources other than coal, as merchandise, 
passenger travel, etc., $84,000, we shall have $581,000 as the amount 
of profit that must arise from coal alone to pay interest and dividends. 


Average Telght on coal, i 1BEF,.... rcrcoscerrsseccresiavonseocscnsincecestacssce 
Expenses of all kinds, except maintenance of way, and interest, per ton,....... 418 
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Hence to pay the interest on their loans, and six per cent upon their 
stock, they must send to market 900,000 tons at the above rates and profits, 
Such an increase of tonnage, while it increased the maintenance of way, 
would, also, by dividing the proportion of expenses, increase the profit 
derived from other services ; thus yielding a larger dividend to the stock. 
holders. 

The estimated expense, per ton, for the current year, is 36 cents. This 
would leave a profit of 70.3 cents perton. On a business of 1,100,000 tons, 
the results would stand :— 





BE Ce lnc cs son n ghtnss Peas vty di qubeqqeucces Weccetcceccebonpssccovesuccecses.  QUEE,000 
PRaaNILS OF WH FURIE... 558.5. ccssvces sis ccevncececcb oss tusdacebicesecctiiens 125,000 
$595,000 
Profit from sources other than coal, about.......+..sssseserssrresrereeerssateesses 150,000 
$445,000 


The profit on 1,100,000 tons, at 70.3, would be $773,300, from which 
$445,000 taken, leaves $428,300 clear profit. It appears by no means 
improbable that the amount of coal carried on the railroad next year may 
reach the above amount, and according to the report of the railroad com. 
pany, their profits in so large a business, would exceed the above rate of 
seventy cents and three mills per ton. The above estimate is chiefly 
founded on the company’s report, and would show a very large per gentage 
of profit on their capital, and should it not amount to so much, it might 
still be more than enough to remunerate them for the amount invested, 
and risk incurred. 

This company has, at present, a fair prospect of success, without engross. 
ing the whole of the business of the valley of the Schuylkill. ‘The oppo. 
sition of the rival establishments will probably continue for a long time, 
and be productive of great benefit to the coal reigion, and advantage to 
consumers, by preventing the great profits, high prices, and diminished 
consumption which would inevitably result from one avenue possessing a 
monopoly of the means of transportation. The successful company, would, 
no doubt, double, or more than double their rates. Coal would rise in 
proportion, and the colliers and consumers would suffer equally. As the 
Schuylkill coal constitutes more than half of all the anthracite mined in 
Pennsylvania, a rise in its price would produce a corresponding elevation 
in the Lehigh, Lackawana and others. The employment of Pennsylvania 
coal would become more limited, and its powers of competition with the 
foreign coal imported to New York, Boston, and other cities, would be 
diminished. In case of the probable prostration of either company, the 
importance of maintaining the opposition would call for the most strenu- 
ous efforts of individuals interested in the coal trade, and, perhaps, justify 
a public appropriation of funds towards this very desirable end. Neither 
institution has claims on the public for the enjoyment of a monopoly, and 
this advantage, though very profitable at first, would probably prove less 
desirable in the end than a large and increasing business, unclogged with 
high tolls and freights, and which may, probably, before many years, 
employ the full powers of both lines of transportation. 

The Schuylkill canal company was incorporated about the year 1814, 
and received its first tolls in 1818. In 1820, its tolls were $808 ; in 1825, 
$15,755; in 1830, 148,165; in 1835, 433,643; in 1840, 468,380; and 
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in 1844, 169,880. Its capital stock was originally $1,665,000, and in 

consequence of the profits added to it by paying off loans and making 

improvements, its real amount is now $2,095,000. Its loans amount to 
$1,800,000, ‘The distance, by this route, is 108} miles to tide-water, at 

Fairmount ; of canal, 57; of slackwater, 51. Its depth is four feet, and 

it is adapted to carrying boats of 60 tons and under. ‘The reservoirs at 

Tumbiing Run, near the head of navigation, contain 65,000,000 cubic feet 

of water, and are made by damming up a stream between two mountains. 

By gradually making use of this supply, they are enabled to keep open 

the canal during the low water of summer, when the navigation might 

otherwise be interrupted. The contents of the reservoir were found suf- 
ficient, in a great measure, to remedy the inconvenience created by the 

two months of drought in the summer of 1844. 4 
According to the report of the company, a freight of seventy cents per ton 

gives a fair remuneration to the boatmen, while the statement of Mr. 
Stackpole makes ninety-six cents necessary. The boatmen on the Penn. 
sylvania and Tide Water canals receive at least three-fourths of a cent per 
ton per mile on coal, and considerably more when the amount is not 
large. On the Schuylkill canal, the boatmen ought propably to receive 
at least eighty cents per ton, if not more, and this will scarcely enable 
them to replace the boats as they wear out. 

The few particulars given by the canal company, in their report, are 
scarcely sufficient to afford the means of judging of the probable profits 
derived from their respective sources. ‘The freight which passes along 
their line is very various, and may be divided as follows :— 

Coal carried through from Point Carbon, Pottsville, pist. Am’tintons Gross 
Schuylkill Haven, and Port Clinton, at an average toll car’d.Toll.* for 1844. toll. 
We iia somes dp sick stochseocdabsageisccccccttcrrenseces csuc OMe EOe Ceeeee 

Coal delivered on the way, generally between Reading 
and Philadelphia, on average half way,.........+. 75 25 70,600 17,650 


Freight brought down from Reading, either from the 
Union canal, or shipped in the neighborhood, inclu- 


ins Gries se Ucetdentecsascentqusues sobons dascevede 64 512 7,500 3,840 
PO is ta eiii icin vibe cisisdsc dideaddabicvitiaiies 64 512 7,300 3,738 
SOD glist teicddld sd cu abenstbivvensevicssisaice cue: 06.458 6,500 3,328 
Blooms and castings... ...0cccccsccsrosssesvesses 64 512 900 460 
(ON ON LES NEALE AEA 64 512 3,500 1,792 


Articles shipped at various places between Reading and 
Philadelphia, averaging, perhaps, half that distance :— 


34,400 3,300 
2,400 230 


Lumber,.......... sicsdetcs's OR: BBG. . 19,600 3,225 
bi OL a A enone f° aa” 1,126 
ae 8 § ae 768 
I erdtiiichedisdkmsessmcueaiercstinssscssss C0 Ma. Cee 3,225 
Articles from Spring Mills and neighborhood :— 
Delish iclatinls iemeivitiitieiii. 12 6 41,400 3,774 
6 
6 


LAIN in ia sass Sabin cn cceabidtie view sipiitendecnel: AAG 
OO OB sien cc crea sdntdinseneiemiiannstiescimieveeings: cae 


Fieilprcesepesssamiosenncosasgreantnoqsegiecsoose 525,900 $159,080 


If to this we add $10,000 or $11,000 for return profits and bills on 
empty boats, we shall have the $169,000 tolls received, according to the 
report. This with $20,800 rents, gives $190,600 receipts of the com- 
pany for 1844, ‘Their expenses appear to be :— 








* Paid per ton, on whole distance. 
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Current expenses for repairs,........ $45,300 
“ for ealarics and WAgesy:.....0.10.sersinseesseprerssscercereacssenes 28,700 

Interest account, .. Pe ate: 96,500 
Total,.... $170,500 


Leaving $20,000 profits, or about 1 per cent on a capital of $2,000,000. 
If the loans were converted into stock, giving a capital of $3,890,000; 
aga a ym the whole cost of the canal. 

At Pottsville the Sharp and Broad mountains are about four miles apart, 
and it has been estimated that between these limits there lie about one 
hundred coal veins. This is considerably beyond the true number, for 
owing to their varied direction and disturbed position, many have been 
counted several times as different, while in reality the same. The num. 
ber is nevertheless great, and they vary from a few inches to twenty feet 
or more in thickness—the largest veins are fourteen, fifteen, seventeen, 
eighteen, twenty, and one; the jugular vein in Broad mountain is said 
to be sixty feet through. They generally dip south, but with exceptions, 
for at Pottsville the field seems to have been subjected to disturbances that 
have produced undulations in the coal beds, and several distinctly marked 
anticlinal axes. Most of the coal in the vicinity, above water level, has 
been worked out, and the necessity of raising both coal and water from 
below the level, imposes an additional, but not very great expense. It is 
no more than equivalent to a few miles greater distance from market. 
The amount of interest on original cost of engine and sinking slope, re- 
pairs, and expense of lifting the coal, and keeping the mines clear of 
water, varies from 8 to 20 cents per ton, and in a well conducted busi- 
ness ought not to exceed 10 or 12, The mining is chiefly carried on by 
individuals, of whom nearly a hundred are now probably engaged in the 
trade ; the Delaware Coal Company form the chief exception. There are 
so many large coal veins in the country, and so much good coal land, that 
the whole country is dotted over with collieries, and whenever the means 
of transportation to the central points are favorable, their coal is taken 
out. In consequence of the numerous gaps in the mountains, cut by the 
many tributary streams of the Schuylkill, location for railroads are abun- 
dant, and the region is intersected by them in every direction. Over 
these, each collier sends his proportion, and together they make to an 
amount that probably much exceeds that of all the rest of the state to- 
gether. Great improvements have recently been introduced into the bu- 
siness, and have here come into almost universal use. From the time 
that the coal leaves the car in which it came from the drift, until it falls 
into the car which is to carry it to Philadelphia, everything is done by 
steam, and the introduction of the breaking cylinders, alone, has effected 
a material saving; doing the work of many men with as little waste by 
crushing too fine, as when pickaxes are employed, 

Connected with the Pottsville region is that of Minersville, and the 
West Branch of which the coal descends by the Minehill railroad to 
Schuylkill Haven, and thence by canal or railroad to Philadelphia. Owing 
to the original cheap construction of the road, and their furnishing the 
only means of transportation to the mineral products of the west branch- 
es of the Schuylkill, their profits have been very great. Their dividends 
have been-- 
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From the large number of small operators on this road, the company 
have hitherto used horse power only, but they will be obliged before long 
to be supersede it by steam. The track was originally of plate rail and 
not well laid, but out of the profits of the road it has been replaced with 
H rails. If well managed, it must be very profitable for many years, for 
the valley of the river is the only channel through which coal can descend, 
and its course is much too rough and mountainous, to permit a canal to 
be made, unless at great expense. 

The next district that affords a favorable opening for mining, is that of 
Swatara, or Pine Grove. The drainage from the summits east of Fish- 
ing Creek on the one side, and west of the west branch of the Schuyl- 
kill, passes off by Sorberry and Swatara creeks, and these streams af- 
ford favorable grades for railways which are laid for some distance up 
them. The coal mined upon them and their tributaries, descends them 
to their junction ; and then follows the main stream to Pine Grove, where 
it is transported into the feeder of the Union canal. Passing down the 
feeder to the main canal, part of it is carried to the Susquehanna at 
Portsmouth, and part to the Schuylkill at Reading. The trade has been 
much impeded by want of water in the feeder, and has suffered consider- 
ably during the present season. 

In the region of the Swatara, the coal-field divides, the main body ex- 
tending thirty-five miles in a southwesterly direction almost to the Susque- 
hanna, and a long spur running twenty-seven degrees north of this, and 
terminates twenty miles from Swatara, at Lyken’s Valley. ‘The southern 
fork has been but little worked ; though a large number of trials made 
within some years past, have concurred in showing it to contain much 
good coal, varying from hard anthracite to well marked bituminous coal. 
The anthracite extends from Swatara to Gold Mine Gap, twenty-five miles 
from the Susquehanna; after which a gradual change takes place, the 
volatile proportions regularly increasing, until at Rattling Run Gap, thir- 
teen miles from the Susquehanna, they amount to 17 per cent. Between 
these places, several varieties of semibituminous coal are found, in which 
the volatile matter varies from 4to17 per cent. From Rattling Run the 
coal continues nearly uniform in its character, to the end of Sharp moun- 
tain, within half a mile of the Susquehanna river, eight miles above 
Harrisburg, at Dauphin. 

On the northern spur, operations have been commenced at two points, 
the Bear Valley, and Lykens Valley. The first, and most eastern of these 
points, it was at first proposed to connect by a railroad of twenty-seven 
miles with the Susquehanna, thirty-five miles above Harrisburg, and to 
carry the coal down the canals of that river. Within a short time past 
a route has been laid out, proceeding from Rausch Gap in a southwardly 
direction, round the knob of the Peter’s and Berry’s mountains; and thence 
descending Clarke’s valley to the Susquehanna, nine miles above Harris- 
burg. The road proposed is about thirty miles in length, and has been 
laid out with the favorable grade of seventeen feet to the mile descend. 
ing to the river. Its distance from tide water at Havre de Grace, one 
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hundred and twelve miles, is almost too great to admit of its competing 
successfully with less distant mines; particularly with Pottsville, which 
is within ninety-four miles of Richmond. _ It is probably this circumstance, 
with others, that has prevented the company from proceeding with their 
improvements, and their operations are now suspended. 

At the western extremity of this spur, the mountain is cut through on 
the southern side by Bear Creek, and the mines in its vicinity are chiefly 
worked by the Lyken’s Valley Company, who have a railroad extending from 
the gap to the Susquehanna, a distance of sixteen miles, along the valley 
of Scene Creek. From the mouth of this creek, the state was in- 
duced to undertake the well known “ Wiconisco Feeder,” which, after 
having cost nearly $400,000, was abandoned. The ostensible object of 
its construction, which was to attain a larger supply of water for the Penn. 
— canal, was easily and cheaply effected by repairing the dam at 

uncan’s Island. 





Art. V—WHAT IS A REVENUE TARIFF ?7—WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 


A DEFINITION OF THE TERMS, PROTECTIVE DUTY, AND REVENUE DUTY-—~-OR, THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN A TARIFF FOR REVENUE, AND A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION, CLEARLY EXPLAINED. 


Ir is our object to point out some of the most prominent and gross errors, 
in the general reasoning upon this branch of the Tariff: errors that are 
met with in the arguments of those who advocate the laying of duties 
purely for revenue, as well as in the arguments of those who declare 
themselves friendly to a system of duties designed for protection as well as 
for revenue. 

Let us, first, briefly define a revenue tariff, by stating one or two general 
maxims that we deem irrefutable :— 

Ist. A revenue tariff is one in which the rates of duty are the lowest 
that will produce the amount of revenue required. 

2nd. A duty must be laid on all imports, that will bear a duty, without 
prohibiting the importation. 

All tariffs in which either of these essential principles, or general maxims, 
are not strictly adhered to, are intended to accomplish other objects than 
to procure revenue for the support of government. _ It is true that all tariffs, 
by which duties are laid on imports, coming in competition with a similar 
domestic article, afford protection. But if the rates are the lowest that 
will procure sufficient revenue, and every article that will bear a duty is 
taxed, the protection, or, in other words, the benefits resulting to the home 
producers of the article, is inevitable and inseparable from a tariff based 
upon revenue principles solely. If an annual revenue of $20,000,000 be 
necessary to support the government, and rates of duty varying, say, from 
one to twenty per cent, averaging about ten per cent on all imports that 
will bear a duty, are the lowest rates that will produce the required amount, 
then each and every rate of duty would be a revenue rate, and the whole 
combined would form a pure revenue tariff. In this case, $200,000,000 
worth of dutiable imports would bring into the treasury the $20,000,000 
revenue. But this would not be the extent of the tax upon the people. 
In every case, even though the tariff be a pure revenue tariff, where the 
imported article comes in competition with a similar article of domestic 
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production, whatever it may be, the duty operates as a bounty .in favor of 
those whose capital is employed in producing the domestic article, and, to 
that extent, adds to the burthens of the consumers. But, suppose you 
increase the rate of duty, on some articles, to forty per cent, varying from 
one to forty—averaging about twenty per cent—on all imports, and that 
in consequence of this increase, in the rates, you lessen the imports to 
$100,000,000, you would still bring into the treasury the $20,000,000 ; 
but you would do this at the expense of destroying the one half of our 
foreign commerce, and you would impose a tax, aside from revenue, of 
many millions of dollars upon the consumption of the people, not a dollar 
of which would find its way into the treasury, but all of which would be 
so much added to the wealth of those whose capital is employed in producing 
the domestic articles, similar to the foreign on which the duties are laid. 

The same amount of revenue may be raised by adopting different rates 
of duties. If you wish to lessen the revenue produced by any tariff law, 
you can effect your object by two modes :—you can raise the rates of duties 
to such an extent as to prohibit importation, so much so as to lessen the 
amount of duty instead of increasing it; or, you can effect a reduction in 
the amount of revenue raised, by lessening the rates of duties to such an 
extent that the increased importations occasioned by the lower rates, will 
not counterbalance the loss produced by the decrease in the rates of duties. 
In the former case, you increase the prohibitory powers of the tariff more 
than the increased rates of duties will compensate <r, and, in the latter 
case, the decrease in the rates is so great, that the freedom of trade it 

roduces is insufficient to compensate for the loss of revenue occasioned 
be the diminishing of the rates. 

Each article imported, that will bear a duty without destroying the 
importation, may have a certain rate of duty laid upon it, that will produce 
more revenue than any other rate will produce, and a certain rate laid 
upon it that will produce less revenue than any other rate will produce. 
The former may be called the maximum, and the latter the minimum rate ; 
or, more properly, the one is the rate which produces the maximum amount, 
and the other, the rate which produces the minimum amount of revenue. 
We do not pretend that legislators can discover the precise rate per cent 
of duty upon an article of importation that will produce either the maximum 
or the minimum amount of revenue ; yet there is not the least doubt that 
such rates do exist. Mathematicians all agree that the area of a circle 
is equaled by a square of certain dimensions ; but the exact dimensions of 
such a square has never been discovered. And we apprehend about as 
much difficulty in stating that precise rate of duty on a given article of 
importation that will produce the maximum amount of revenue, as will have 
to be surmounted before the quadrature of the circle can be produced, 
But, of this it is not our purpose now to speak, as we desire simply to 
explain the difference between a revenue and a protective tariff, or between 
a duty laid to procure revenue solely, and one designed to accomplish other 
objects, as well as to procure revenue. 

If the maximum rate of duty, on a given article of importation, be ten 
per cent, and it produces $1,000,000 revenue, when only $500,000 be 
required, you can, according to the foregoing principles, produce the latter 
sum, either by increasing or decreasing the rate of duty. If you produce 
the required amount by lessening the rate, your object is revenue solely ; 
and if you produce the required amount by increasing the rate, your object 
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is not revenue only, but it is also to protect, or benefit certain interests ; or, 
as some express it, to plunder certain branches of industry in order to 
protect or benefit others, Ifthe required amount be produced by decreasing 
the rate, it is a revenue duty; and if produced by increasing the rate, it 
is a protective duty. The slightest reflection upon the subject will satisfy 
an intelligent man that these distinctions are founded in truth, which can. 
not be shaken by sophistry, however plausible. Hence it will not satisfy 
the advocate of a revenue tariff, to be told by the friend of protection, that 
he, too, is in favor of raising no more revenue than the absolute wants of 
the government require, and that he will be satisfied with such an amount 
of protection as a tariff that will produce sufficient revenue will afford. 
A pure revenue tariff demands, that the necessary amount, required by the 
government, be raised by the lowest rates of duties, so that commerce 
may be as littie restricted as possible. It demands, that whatever protec. 
tion, or benefit, accrues to certain interests, at the expense of others, shall 
be inevitable, or inseparable from the necessary amount of revenue raised. 
To say that you are in favor of restricting the amount of revenue raised, 
to the necessary demands of the treasury, is asserting nothing either for 
or against a revenue tariff, or for or against a protective tariff; and the 
assertion may be made, and is as frequently made, and with as much 
propriety, by the advocates of a high duty, as by those friendly to a low 
one. IJftoo much revenue be raised, the protectionist says, “ increase the 
rates of duties, and thus shut out the imports, and so bring down the revenue 
to the wants of the government; increase the prohibitory powers of the 
tariff, and thus procure as little revenue as you may require.” On the 
other hand, the friend of a pure revenue tariff, says, “reduce the rates 
still lower, and thus produce the necessary amount; make the rates so 
low that the increased imports will not make up the deficiency caused by 
the reduction in the rates.” 

The result then is, that the lowest rate of duty on each given article 
of importation, that will bear a duty, and still be imported, and that will 
produce sufficient revenue, is the true revenue rate; and the duty that 
accrues is a revenue duty, And all higher rates are designed to benefit 
certain branches of industry to the detriment of others; or intended as a 
bounty to those who invest their capital in the production of similar domestic 
articles. The bounty. may not, and we think does not, benefit labor in 
any department of industry, but is rather a tax upon labor to’swell the 
profits of the capitalist. It may not benefit industry in any of its branches, 
but it increases the profits of the monied capital invested in the production 
of the home article protected. 

The next principle to elucidate is :— 


THAT NO DUTY CAN BE DESIGNED FOR REVENUE SOLELY, OR PROPERLY CALLED A REVENUE DUTY, 
SO LONG AS ANY MATERIAL PORTION OF THE IMPORTS, THAT WILL BEAR A DUTY, IS ADMITTED 
FREE. 


This is the second maxim we laid down on the introduction of our argu- 
ment, and it is most especially true, when the list of free articles, in any 
tariff, embraces imports of extensive consumption, and which do not come 
in competition with a similar article of domestic production ; or when the 
free list includes articles not grown or made at home. For example, tea 
and coffee : these are articles of extensive consumption, and are not pro- 
ducts of home growth. It is evident that whatever rate of duty may be 
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put upon these articles, the amount raised does not operate as a bounty to 
any class of men, but every dollar of the tax finds its way into the treasury 
of the government. ‘The rate of duty may be excessive, too high for 
revenue ; it might be burdensome, extremely oppressive ; yet the burthens 
would fall with far greater uniformity upon the different grades of wealth 
than it does in the case of the duty on cottons, woollens, iron, sugar, and 
salt; all of which are necessaries for the poor, and those in middling 
circumstances. In one case, every dollar goes into the coffers of the nation 
for the common benefit of all; and, in the other case, only a part finds its 
way into the treasury, and the rest into the pockets of those whose capital 
is invested in producing domestic cottons, woollens, iron, sugar, and salt. 
No principle, then, can be clearer than that a duty cannot be a revenue 
duty, so long as articles are imported free which will bear a duty, whether 
a similar article be made, or grown at home, or not. If a portion of the 
necessary revenue be raised on tea, coffee, the spices of tropical climates, 
and all other articles which are either grown or made abroad, and of which 
our people consume, but do not grow or make, we will certainly require 
less revenue from cottons, woollens, iron, sugar, salt, etc., which are pro- 
duced at home, as well as imported. We could then lower the rates on 
these necessaries of life, and, thereby, materially lessen the burthens of 
taxation. The duty on the articles not produced at home, goes into the 
treasury, while the duty on the articles of import, of which we have similar 
ones of domestic production, would be a tax upon the consumption of the 
home article, as well as upon those imported. In the one case, the con- 
sumers contribute to increase the profits of those who produce the home 
article, as well as for revenue ; while, in the other, they contribute not a 
dollar but which finds its way into the treasury of the nation, and is a 
common benefit to all. 

It follows, then, clearly, that a duty cannot be a revenue duty, in the 
true sense of the term, so long as any important article of import that will 
bear a duty, is admitted free. If you omit to tax an article that will pro- 
duce revenue, you certainly will have to increase the tax upon some other 
article, in order to procure the requisite amount of revenue ; and the moment 
you thus discriminate, your object is not revenue solely, but something else. 
To discriminate, by admitting certain articles free of duty, upon which 
revenue might be raised, and place higher duties upon other articles, is not 
to discriminate for revenue, but for protection. Discriminating duties are 
right and proper when the object is revenue. Indeed, a tariff cannot be 
designed for revenue solely, without discriminations, or adopting different 
rates of duties on different articles of importations, which is the same thing. 
A tariff with uniform rates, or the same rate on each article imported, which 
is frequently called a “ horizontal tariff,” would not be a revenue tariff. 
A rate of duty that would produce a large amount of revenue, if laid upon 
a certain article, might entirely prohibit the importation of another article. 
It is, therefore, absurd to suppose hat a “ horizontal tariff” can be consis. 
tent with a revenue tariff. The principles of the one are opposed to those 
of the other, ‘The one discriminates, by adopting different rates, so as to 
restrict foreign commerce as little as possible, and to procure the necessary 
revenue from the lowest rates on each article. The other abandons this 
intelligent discrimination, the object of which is revenue solely, in the 
adoption of an arbitrary uniformity in the rates, without any regard to the 
effect it may have on particular articles of commerce. But we are digress- 
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ing from our argument against the admission of certain imports, free of 
duty, being consistent with a revenue tariff. We now return to that branch 
of our argument. Suppose that the whole amount of revenue necessary 
to support the government could be raised by taxing the imports of cotton 
and, that in adjusting the rate of duty on those imports, you should 
adopt the lowest that will give the required amount—would this be a reve. 
nue rate, or the duty a revenue duty! Most certainly neither. You have 
admitted all other imports free, therefore, you have departed from the prin- 
ciple of adopting the lowest rate of duty on the cotton imports ; though in 
the supposed case, you adopt the lowest rate compatible with revenue, yet 
it is not a revenue rate, or the duty a revenue duty. The advocates of 
a return to the principles of the “compromise act,” seem to forget that 
that act violated the revenue principle of duties, in this particular, to a far 
reater extent than any other tariff act since the origin of the government, 
he present tariff, which they so much, and so justly too, condemn, is much 
more just in this particular. ‘The “compromise act” admitted free about 
the one half of the whole imports, and its only redeeming feature was, 
that it greatly reduced the duties on the other half. Let us look at this 
“compromise act” for a moment ; there is a warning in it to future legis. 
lators ; an important Jesson to learn from an examination of its principles 
and details. The distinguished author of this act, is the reputed father of 
the so-styled “ American system,” the protective system. He has been 
accused of abandoning this system, his “ own offspring,” and the introduc- 
tion of the “ compromise act,” by which duties were entirely abandoned 
on more than one half of the imports, and greatly reduced on the other 
half, is offered as an evidence of this abandonment of a policy that the 
best years of his life has been devoted to render permanent. Mr. Clay 
has repeatedly denied any change in his opinions, respecting the propriety 
of firmly adhering to the protective system, and we frankly admit that the 
principles of the “ compromise act” were well calculated to preserve the 
protective policy, whatever its author’s motives may have been. What is 
it that gave rise to the present tariff, the most protective one ever passed ? 
We answer, most unhesitatingly, the “compromise act.” Had the reduc- 
tions of duty, effected by that act, been made in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of revenue, or had moderate duties been put upon the silks, linens, 
and other articles, admitted free under it, an overflowing treasury would 
have been the consequence in 1842. One extract from the act will show 
its character, and serve to illustrate, most clearly, our argument :— 

Sec. 4, of the act of 1833, (“ Compromise Act,”) says, “And be it further 
enacted, that, in addition to the articles now exempted, by the act of 14th 
July, 1832, and the existing laws, from the payment of duties, the following 
articles imported from and after the 3lst December, 1833, and until the 
30th June, 1842, shall be admitted to entry free of duty, to wit: bleached 
and unbleached linens, table linens, linen napkins, and linen cambrics, 
and worsted stuff goods, shawls, and other manufactures of silk, or of which 
silk shall be the component or chief value, coming from this side of the 
cape of Good Hope, except sewing silk.” 

During the time this act was in operation, about eight and a half years, 
more than $220,000,000 in value, of the free goods, enumerated above, 
were imported. Had they been subject to a revenue duty, of, say, twenty 
per cent ad valorem, $44,000,000 revenue would have accrued, which 
would have left many millions in the treasury, instead of a national debt, 
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when the present tariff was passed. Had such been the condition of the 
treasury in 1842, who would have dared to propose an increase of taxa- 
tion? On the contrary, a bill would have been introduced, reducing still 
further the burthens of taxation. Wisely then, did Mr. Clay, and his 
coadjutors, adopt the principles, and frame the details of the “ compromise 
act,” so as to secure future protection, and the permanency of his avowed 
policy. With much sagacity did he take advantage of the threatened civil 
revolution, that the extreme of protection had produced, and which seri- 
ously endangered the perpetuity of the Union at that day. He held out 
what was termed the “ olive branch of peace,” but which contained a fatal 
poison, from which sprang the tariffof 1842. ‘The free-traders of the south, 
and other sections of the Union, may have supposed that the victory was 
theirs, but the result has proved that they were deluded ; they did not under- 
stand the effect of the free list. That, and that alone, engrafted upon the 
nation’s industry the burthens of the present high system of taxation. Let 
us learn, then, from the school of sad experience, the true principles of a 
revenue tariff, 

We conceive then, that we have clearly established the principle, that 
no duty can be a revenue duty, based upon revenue principles, or designed 
for revenue solely, so long as a part of the imports upon which revenue 
can be raised are admitted free. ‘The free admission of a part of the 
imports upon which revenue would accrue, if taxed, creates a necessity 
for higher duties on the rest, and this constitutes a departure from the 
plainest principles of a revenue duty. ‘The moment you discriminate, by 
admitting a free list, including importations upon which a duty might be 
imposed, and revenue raised, your object is not revenue, but something 
else. And whatever that something else may be, the result is, higher 
duties on the dutiable imports, which increases the protection, or the benefits 
of those whose capital is invested in producing the domestic articles on 
which the duty is raised. Say, if you please, that the object of admitting 
tea and coffee free, is to relieve, in a measure, the great body of those 
who consume these articles of the burthens of taxation. If this be the 
object, it must wholly fail. You only transfer the tax from tea and coffee 
to cottons, woollens, iron, salt, etc., articles certainly as necessary to the 
subsistence and comforts of the mass of the people, as tea and coffee. If 
the object of the free admission of tea and coffee, be to relieve the laboring 
classes of society, who, we will admit, consume these articles to the extent 
of their ability to pay for them, it wholly fails, also--for they are thereby 
compelled to pay heavier taxes upon their cotton and woollen goods, their 
iron, and salt, etc., articles of much greater necessity than tea and coffee, 
and which are, and must be, from the condition of man’s wants, more 
generally consumed by the people, than tea and coffee. It follows, then, 
that discriminations of this nature, instead of lessening the burthens of 
the poor, and industrious portion of the people, increase them. It is far 
better for the poor and industrious man, that a moderate duty should be 
laid upon tea and coffee, and a portion of the burthens removed, which 
exist in the shape of a tax on the garments that protect him from winter’s 
chilling blast, the iron that, in so many varied shapes, his toiling hands 
direct, in mechanical and agricultural employments, and the salt that sea- 
sons his frugal meal. It is absurd to suppose that you favor the industrious 
portion of the community—men of limited means—by a tariff that dis. 
criminates in favor of tea and coffee, and that portion of the imports that 
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we do not grow or make at home, which policy forces higher taxes on the 
prime necessaries of life. If the industrious laboring classes pay a tax on 
the tea and coffee, they find themselves able to consume, they can be taxed 
less on articles of greater necessity, which will operate much to their benefit. 
The whole of the tax on tea and coffee goes into the treasury, to pay the 
expenses of the government, that does, or should, protect all alike, while 
only a part of the tax on cottons, woollens, iron, etc., reaches the treasury, 
but goes into the pockets of capitalists. 

The result, then, of our argument, is, that whatever may be the osten. 
sible object of admitting any article free, that will bear a duty, be it to 
relieve the whole community from the burthens of taxation, or to discrim. 
inate in favor of the poor and industrious, the effect is to increase the 
benefits that accrue toa small part of the people, whose capital is invested 
in producing the domestic articles on which higher duties are of necessity 
imposed. Or, in other words, the result of such discriminations is to increase 
the protective powers of the tariff, and this violates the revenue principle. 
The tariff that admits such discriminations is a protective tariff, designed 
not only for revenue, but for protection to certain interests, or protection 
to monied capital invested in certain branches of industry. 

We now close this branch of the subject, satisfied, ourselves at least, 
that we have demonstrated clearly, that every tariff that admits any article 
free of duty, that might be taxed and revenue accrue, is not a revenue 
tariff; and every tariff that does not adopt the lowest rate of duty that will 
bring sufficient revenue on every description of imports, is not a revenue 
tariff. But every such tariff is designed for other purposes than revenue, 
and whatever those other purposes may be, the inevitable effect is to confer 
advantages upon one portion of the people, and that the smallest and most 
wealthy, at the expense of the most numerous, industrious, and least wealthy 
portion. We now proceed to the discussion of another branch of the 
subject. 


DOES THE DUTY ON AN ARTICLE INCREASE ITS PRICE ?—AND, IF SO, ON WHOM DOES THE INCREASE 
PRICE FALL ?—OR, IN OTHER WORDS, WHO PAYS THE DUTY ? 


In the whole field of tariff discussion, wide as it has been, there is no 
branch of the subject that has been attended with more speculative argu- 
ment than this. Reasoning that has the merit of being ingenious, at least, 
plausible sophistry, bold declaration, columns of figures taken from price- 
currents, have been poured forth in the halls of the national legislature, 
promulgated throughout the Union, through the instrumentality of a power- 
ful and widely circulated press, to demonstrate, that a duty does not increase 
the price of an article on which it is laid; or, that if it does, the consu- 
mers of the taxed article do not pay the duty, or, at least, but a part of it. 
Some argue that the foreign producer pays the duty ; some that it is divided 
between the foreign producer and the domestic consumer ; and there have 
been those who boldly declare that the merchant pays the duty, or, at least, 
a considerable portion of it. The American people have been told that 
they were not taxed by the tariff for the support of the government that 
protects them, but that their system of indirect taxation forces the people 
of other governments, with which they trade, to pay into the treasury of 
the United States, some twenty or thirty millions of dollars annually, to keep 
the wheels of Uncle Sam’s government in motion. We have, according 
to this doctrine, only to lay a tax of twenty, thirty, or a hundred per cent, 
on all we buy from abroad, and those from whom we buy will deduct the 
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amount of the tax from the price they would otherwise sell us at, and thus 
the American importer can pay the duty, and offer his imports to the con. 
sumers at just the same price he could if there were no duty. 

It is truly wonderful that there are men of intelligence, who insist, with 
zeal and much ability, upon the truth of such unwarrantable and bold 
assumptions. But so it is. If they were true it would be an evil of im- 
mense magnitude to the people of the United States. The principle once 
established, and who does not perceive that the American people are 
annually paying a large portion of the expenses of the British government. 
If we, by taxing what we buy of Great Britain, force her to pay the expenses 
of our government, she, in taxing heavily what she buys of us, compels 
our people to pay the expenses of her government. And, as the amount 
required for the support of our government ® less, in proportion to popu- 
lation, than any other government with whose people we trade, our people 
must be taxed annually many millions of dollars more to support the mon. 
archies of Europe, than we draw from them to support our government. 
But, however absurd these assumptions are, they are urged by all the 
powers of argument possessed by many intelligent men, all of whom we 
cannot believe intend to deceive the American people ; but, that some, at 
least, honestly embrace these fatal deiusions. 

Let us, then, examine the subject in a spirit of fairness and candor, 
though the whole of the premises, assumptions, arguments, and conclu. 
sions of these men appear to be false upon the slightest reflection. That 
a tax upon an article of necessary consumption, whether the object is to 
procure revenue, or whatever else it may be, as a general rule, raises the 
price of the article, to him who purchases it for consumption, appears to 
be a fact of so self-evident a nature, that it might be considered, at least, 
presumptive evidence against either the intelligence or honesty of one 
who denied it. But it is contended, when the government taxes what its 
people purchase abroad, when a similar article can be made at home, that 
this general effect of a tax does not follow. It might not be denied, they 
say, that a tax upon a pair of shoes, a yard of cloth, or a bushel of salt, 
that one citizen of the United States purchased from another, and which 
was both produced and consumed in the country, would enhance the price 
to the consumer of the articles the full amount of the tax ; and yet it may 
be true, they say, that when the tax is put upon the foreign article, the 
same result does not follow. Now, for the purpose of clearly understand. 
ing what we wish to explain—which is, that a tax on an imported article 
increases its price, as a general rule, and that this tax, or increased price, 
is paid by the consumer—suppose, that, in imagination, we dispense with 
the business of an importing merchant, and that the planter and the far. 
mer should take their cargoes of cotton and wheat to the foreign market, 
and sell them, and purchase the cottons, woollens, silks, hardware, and salt 
they stand in need of. When they return with their purchases to the 
United States, they are met by the collector of the port, who demands 
twenty, thirty, or fifty per cent, as the case may be, on the value of their 
imports, for the purpose of supporting government. Now the man who 
cannot perceive that the planter and the farmer would have to pay an 
increased price for their goods, to the full extent of the duty, must be wholly 
devoid of common sense, and to such it is idle that we should address our. 
selves. The fact, certainly, cannot be changed, if the merchant should 
purchase the cotton and wheat from the farmer and planter, and send it 
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abroad and exchange it for such goods as the farmer and planter wish to 
consume. He would pay the price abroad, and the home duty, and in 
selling to the consumer receive a profit on both. Yet, however plain 
these facts may appear, they do not fully answer the assumption, that the 
price of an article is not increased by a tax upon it. It yet remains to be 
proved that the foreign producer does not, for the purpose of destroying 
our manufacturers, lessen the price of his goods to the American purchaser 
the full amount of the duty. It is asserted that he does, and that, though 
the American consumer may pay the duty, he gets his goods just as cheap 
as if there were no duty. What the consumer pays into the treasury in 
the shape of a duty, the foreigner deducts from the price of his goods. If 
this be so, then, indeed, the whole amount of the tax falls on the foreign 
manufacturer, and the assumption, that a duty does not increase the price 
of an imported article, to the consumer, is fully established. But, to as. 
sume that the foreign producer deducts from the price of what he sells, 
the amount of duty fixed by other nations, is to assume that which cannot 
be true, and is contrary to every sound maxim of trade and commerce. 
It is to assume that the cost of producing an article does not regulate its 
price. It is a law, almost universally admitted, that the price of any freely 
produced commodity depends essentially on the cost of production. ‘The 
supply and demand for such a commodity may also effect its price, tempo- 
rarily. But the change in price, caused by a change in the cost of pro. 


. ducing any commodity that may be produced to any desirable extent, is a 


permanent change——at least as permanent as the change in the cost of 
producing it. If an article can be freely produced, to an extent to supply 
the demands of all who have the ability to consume it, and yet it be not 
produced in sufficient quantities, the price would temporarily rise, on ac. 
count of the demand exceeding the supply. But the fact that the article 
can be produced in sufficient quantities to meet any demand that may 
exist, is evidence that it would be, and prices would soon fall toa fair profit 
on the cost of production. On the other hand, if the supply of a freely 
produced commodity greatly exceeds the demand, the price would tempo- 
rarily fall, until the stock on hand was proportionate to the demand, A 
disproportion, however, between the supply and demand, where the com. 
modity is freely produced, cannot long exist. ‘The increased demands of 
the consumers are soon known to the producers, and the wheels of their 
machinery are accelerated in speed, and the equilibrium is soon restored. 
We may assert then, without fear of successful contradiction, that the great 
law that regulates prices to the consumer, of all commodities that can be 
produced to any extent that may be desired, is the cost of production ; to 
which, of course, must be added the cost of transporting the article from 
the place of production to that of consumption, and all governmental exac- 
tions—also, a fair profit on the capital invested in producing it. Other 
elements, affecting price, do exist, but they are of trivial importance 
when compared to this great regulator. To suppose then, that the foreign 
producer will deduct the amount of our duty from the price that he would 
sell at, were there no duty, or to suppose that he will, upon every increase 
of our duty, make an additional deduction from former prices, is to suppose 
that the is not governed by those universal laws that regulate the exchange 
of commodities throughout the commercial world, and that regulate and 
control the prices of all freely produced commodities. It is to suppose 
that he can set these natural laws aside at his pleasure, and continue his 
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business at just such prices as he pleases, without the least reference to 
the cost of production. Surely, those who advocate these absurdities must 
presume largely on the ignorance of our people. If, when the govern. 
ment increases the duty, the foreign manufacturer can afford to deduct the 
amount from his former prices, it is evident that he was selling us at an 
exhorbitant profit before the duty was increased. If so, it would be directly 
at variance with a well known fuct—which is, that in Great Britain, and 
other European countries, from which we purchase a portion of our man- 
ufactures, such is the extent of the competition in production, that profits 
scarcely ever exceed a reasonable remuneration for the capital invested. 
This fact is not doubted by any, who have the least knowledge of the extent 
of the competition, and the immense amount of capital invested in manu- 
facturing establishments in Great Britain and France. We ask, then, 
what credit ought to be attached to the assertion, that the foreign manu- 
facturer can demand what price he pleases, to compensate him for former 
losses occasioned by selling at prices less than cost, forthe purpose of inju- 
ring our manufacturers ? ‘I'he supposition that prices can be thus increased 
at pleasure, when competition is unbounded, is too absurd for serious reflec- 
tion or refutation. The hundreds of millions of dollars invested in man- 
ufacturing, in Great Britain, alone—her many thousand factories, which, 
if closed for sixty days would produce general famine and a revolution in 
her government, wholly preclude the possibility that those who own them 
can demand what prices they choose—twenty, thirty, fifty, or a hundred 
per cent more than the cost of production. An advance of ten per cent 
above a fair profit, would cause hundreds of establishments to spring up 
with the rapidity of Jonah’s gourd; competition would increase ten fold, 
and prices would fall to a fair profit on the cost of prodction. 

But let us consider these unfounded assumptions under another aspect. 
Suppose it a fact, that the British manufacturers did absolutely lessen their 
prices, say, twenty-five per cent, for the purpose of rendering our tariff 
tax of no avail to the home manufacturer. Now, we contend, that if they 
continue this reduction for any length of time to the American purchaser, 
they would have to make the same reduction to the merchants of other 
nations, and also to their own merchants, on the whole extent of their 
purchases for home consumption. It would be difficult, indeed, for the 
British manufacturers to sell their American customers twenty-five per cent 
less than they do the merchants of other nations, or their own merchants, 
for British consumption. This would be a species of favoritism that could 
not long exist, without producing serious consequences. If the American 
merchant could buy of the British manufacturer twenty-five per cent less 
than the merchants of other nations, or less than the British merchant, it 
would not be long before our merchants would become the carriers of the 
whole British exports to all the markets of the world. It is equally absurd 
to suppose that the British manufacturer could, in order to compensate for 
former losses, continue to sell the American merchant, at higher prices, 
than the merchants of other nations, or higher than he does the English 
merchant. It is not possible that he can sell the American merchant goods 
at ten, twenty, thirty, or fifty percent more than he charges the merchants 
of other countries, Such a policy would, of course, induce the merchants 
of other nations to purchase in the English market, and export to the United 
States. Neither is it possible for the British manufacturer to continue to 
sell us at one price, and her own merchants, for home consum. tion, at 
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another. Is it not the extreme of ignorance then, to place the least reli. 
ance upon the truth of these reckless and unwarantable assumptions, so 
contrary to every sound and well attested maxim of commerce ? 

But there are those who assume middle ground in relation to the extent 
to which the duty affects price. One of the most ingenious arguments that 
has been advanced by those who assert the in medio doctrine, was advanced 
by a distinguished late United States senator, during the first session of the 
last Congress, when the tariff question underwent a thorough discussion. 
The senator referred to, is an able opponent of the “ protective system,” 
therefore, it cannot be supposed that he had the least intention to weaken 
the argument on the opposite, or free-trade side of the question, though 
such was the tendency of the positions assumed by the senator. The inge. 
nuity of the argument, so far surpassed all others that we have seen, of a 
similar import, that we give it in the senator’s own language, so that it 
may be understood in all its force, and, also, that we may the better explain 
its unfounded assumptions to those who will examine carefully what we 
have tosay. We extract from the senator’s published speech, as follows :— 


“He would fo agers for the sake of the illustration, that our trade, for the year 
1842, was pérfectly free of all duties upon imports; that A. B., a merchant of 
the city of New York, imported, during that year, 50,000 yards of woollen cloths, 
which cost him, delivered at the custom-house in New York, $100,000. He sold 
these cloths in that market, during that year. In consequence of his low sales, 
the manufacturers of woollens of this country came to Congress, and prayed a 
duty upon woollen cloths, to protect their interests; and Congress, considering 
their prayer reasonable and proper, and requiring a revenue from this importation, 
imposed a duty upon the importation of woollen cloths, of the year 1843, of 25 

rcent. The same merchant goes to Liverpool in the year 1843, and tells his 

nglish manufacturer, ‘I want the same quantity of cloth which I purchased of 
you last year; but I cannot pay you the same price for it, because my govern- 
ment has imposed a duty of 25 per cent upon its value, which I must pay to its 
custom-house, before I can offer the cloth in my market. Last year, you gave me 
50,000 yards for $100,000, and the operation was a fair one in my trade; but; as 
I must pay, this year, $25,000 in duties upon the same purchase, I cannot give 
you but $75,000 for the 50,000 yards.’ The English manufacturer replies, 
* Very well, sir, we cannot lose your market; and, if your government has taxed 
our cloths, as you say, we must assume the tax. We must let you have the same 
50,000 yards of cloth for $75,000 this year, which we sold to you last year for 
$100,000.’ The merchant takes the cloth, pays the $75,000, brings it to New 
York, pays his $25,000 of duties at the custom-house there, and offers his cloths 
in the same market as last year. How can he sell? The cost to him, last year, 
was $100,000, paid to the foreign manufacturer. The cost, this year, is $75,000 

id to the manufacturer, and $25,000 paid to our custom-house, making $100,000 
in all; and can he not sell at the same prices as last year? Most certainly he 
can; and, in that case, what protection does the manufacturer of cloths in this 
country deriye from the duty? Certainly none. If the foreign article can be 
brought here, and sold in our markets as cheap as before the duty, he derives no 
direct benefit from the tax. It is a diminution of the profits of the foreign manu- 
facturer, or his loss, if you please ; but the domestic manufacturer takes nothing 
by it, if the price of his product is not raised in our markets, or if the foreign 
competing product is not excluded. And in the supposed case, where the foreign 
producer pays the duty, beyond question neither of these consequences follow 
from it, as direct protection. It will not do, then, as a principle, to say that we 
can impose duties upon the foreign producer to protect our manufacturers, if com- 
merce survives, and imports continue ; because the case supposed demonstratively 
shows that, while the foreign producer pays the duty, and sends the goods, the 
cost in our market, and to our consumer, is not enhanced ; and that the market, 
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itself, is as open to the foreigner as it was before the duty. In these cases, there 
is no effective protection to the domestic manufacturer. Prohibition must take 
place, or the price must be raised in our markets, as effects of the duty, or our 
manufacturer derives no benefit from it. 

“He would make another illustration, upon the other side of the argument. 
Take the same supposed case, except to assume that the consumer, in our coun- 
try, pays the whole duty. ‘Then the New York merchant pays the British manu- 
facturer the $100,000 for his cloth, as he did the previous year. In addition to 
this, he pays the $25,000 duties at the New York custom-house, and places his 
cloths upon his shelves for sale, at the cost of $125,000, instead of $100,000, as 
in the last year. The duty has raised the price in our markets to its extent, and 
the merchant finds ready purchasers at the enhanced price. Is our manufacturer 
then protected? What is to hinder that same British manufacturer from sending 
to New York as many cloths as he can sell? and how does the duty injure him? 
He is compelled to pay, at our custom-house, the $25,000 of duties upon the 
$100,000 worth of cloths; but, as he sells for $125,000, he can do this, and still 
tuke his $100,000 home with him, which was all he asked before the duty. At 
this price, then, there is no protection to the domestic manufacturer ; but, as soon 
as the price recedes from the $125,000, for the supposed quality of cloths, he is 
protected, because the foreigner must pay the $25,000 of duties, while he pays 
nothing. If both sell an equal lot of cloths for $120,000, as the duty remains the 
same, the foreigner must pay $25,000 of his purchase money to the custom-house 
for duties, and gets but $95,000 for his cloths ; while the domestic manufacturer 
gets the whole $120,000, no tax having been imposed upon his production. The 
protection is, therefore, an effective protection to him of 25 per cent; a part of 
the tax falling upon the foreign producer, and the remainder upon the domestic 
consumers. j 

“ Upon these illustrations, he wished to propound the follcwing inquiries, to be 
answered by those who had studied this subject more deeply than himself :—Did 
they not show, beyond the power of question, that while the foreigner would con- 
sent to pay the whole duty, his goods could be sold in our market as cheap as 
before any duty was imposed ; anf that, although he might fill our treasury, there 
was no direct protection to the domestic manufacturer? That, upon the other 
side, if the whole duty fell upon the domestic consumer, and the price of the goods 
were raised in our markets to the extent of the duty, the foreigner could afford to 
send his goods here, pay our duty, and supply our market, as well as when there 
was no duty, thus presenting no effective protection at this point? And did it not 
necessarily follow, from these two positions, that the effective protection to our 
manufacturer was only when the payment of the duty was divided between the 
foreign producer and the domestic consumer ? and that the larger the share, less 
than the whole, which the market imposed upon the consumer, the better for his 
interest, because that was the government of his price, and the measure of his 
direct protection? Was it not true that he had no other benefit from that portion 
of the duty paid by the foreign producer, than as it made our markets less desira- 
ble, and less profitable to him, because that went to depress the price here, and 
only that portion paid by the consumer was added to it ?” 


There is so much ingenuity, plausibility, and simplicity, too, in this ar- 
gument of the senator, that the first impression to most readers is, that it 
is sound common sense logic, the truth of which cannot be shaken. But 
let us see if it will stand the test of a critical examination. What is its 
purport? What the conclusions to which the senator arrives? Its purport 
and conclusions are, that if the foreign producer pays the whole duty, there 
is no increase of price to the consumer, and no protection to the domestic 
manufacturer. Also, if the consumer pays the whole of the duty, there is 
still no protection to the domestic manufacturer, though the price of the 
imported article is increased to the full extent of the duty. But if the 
foreign producer pays a part of the duty, and the consumer the rest, then 
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there is an effectual protection to the domestic manufacturer to the whole 
amount of the duty, and an increase of price to the extent of that part of 
the duty which falls on the consumer. ‘The first part of the argument is 
indisputable. Ifthe foreign producer deducts the amount of our duty from 
the price at which he would sell his goods were there no duty, then it is 
perfectly clear that the duty has not raised the price of the article to the 
consumer, neither is it of the least benefit to the domestic manufacturer, 
He has the same extent of foreign competition, under the operation of the 
duty, that he had when trade was free. So long as foreigners should se]! 
us upon such terms, they would, of course, pay the expenses of our gov. 
ernment, and completely destroy the beneficial, or protective effects of a 
duty, to those who are engaged in producing the home article similar to 
the foreign one sought to be excluded by the duty. We pass this part of 
the senator’s argument as perfectly unobjectionable and irrefutable ; neither 
an increase of price, or protection results from a duty under such circum. 
stances. Now, let us examine the assumption of the senator, in which 
he argues, that if the price of the article on which a duty is laid, is in. 
creased to the full extent of the duty, and that this increased price is paid 
by the consumer, there is still no benefit to the manufacturer. This part 
of the argument is wholly untenable ; nay, it is a perfect fallacy, as wide 
from the truth as the poles are asunder. We are astonished that so close 
a reasoner could argue so illogically. Suppose that an article can be pro- 
duced in England twenty-five per cent cheaper than it can be in the United 
States,and that we impose a duty of twenty-five per cent upon the import 
of the article, which, it is admitted, increases the price of the imported 
article twenty-five per cent, would there be no protection to the producer 
of a similar article in the United States? Most certainly. The duty has 
equalized the cost to the consumer of the foreign and domestic article ; 
fair competition exists. All admit that, in this case, if there were no duty, 
importation would entirely furnish home consumption ; and all must admit 
that the duty has enabled the home producer to compete with the foreign 
producer. But it is the fact that the duty has increased the price of the 
imported article the full amount of the duty, which is the cause of the 
protection afforded—the very fact, that the senator’s argument supposes, 
would destroy protection. If the foreign producer deducts a part of this 
duty from the former price of the article, that circumstance would, at once, 
destroy the protection afforded. If he deducts, say, five or ten per cent 
of the duty from his former price, when he has an advantage of twenty- 
five in the cheapness of production, he would still have the whole control 
of our market. Yet, it is precisely under these circumstances that the 
senator’s argument insists that there is protection to the full amount of the 
duty. If the argument of the senator is sound, then, indeed, the usual 
effect of natural laws is changed, and every, hitherto, well established 
theory, relative to the law of prices, is still involved in doubt. But, should 
the duty in this case be less than the difference in the cost of production, 
though it would increase the price of the imported article the whole amount 
of the duty, yet there could not be any domestic production of the article 
to be benefitted by this increase in price. But to whatever extent, if any, 
the domestic article might be produced, it would, of course, bring an 
increased price equal to the duty. Also, if the duty exceed the difference 
in the cost of production, in the supposed case, the domestic article would 
monopolize the home market ; yet home competition, if the article could 
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be freely produced, would soon bring down prices to a fair profit on the 
cost of production, and the consumer would only have to pay an increase 
of price equal to the difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad—or, in other words, he would only pay that part of the duty 
which is equal to the difference in the cost of production. But to what- 
ever extent, if any, the article might be imported under these circumstan- 
ces, the foreign producer would have to deduct from his former price an 
amount equal to that which our duty exceeded the difference in the cost 
of production. 

The result then is, that in all cases where a duty is laid upon a foreign 
article, and paid by the consumer, it is precisely so much bounty given to 
every one who produces a similar article at home ; it gives the home pro- 
ducer an advantage fully equal to the amount of the duty. The cost of 
producing the article abroad, may be so much less than at home, that the 
duty may not be high enough to induce home production to any conside- 
rable extent, yet, for every dollar’s worth produced, a benefit, or protection 
ensues, fully equal to the duty. These deductions from the premises ad- 
mitted, are legitimate, and so clear, that no one, who examines the argu- 
ment, will arrive at any other conclusions. If the duty be twenty-five 
per cent, and the difference in the cost of production, in favor of England, 
but fifteen per cent, so soon as home competition is fully established, only 
a part of the duty would be added to the price, and paid by the consumer, 
and the foreign article would be excluded from the market, and the home 
producer would supply all demands, at prices fifteen per cent higher than 
the foreign article would be furnished at were the duty taken off; which 
would be as low a price as they could afford the article at. The balance 
of the duty would have no effect upon the prices, though it would destroy 
foreign competition. 

The argument of the senator supposes that importations can be as great 
under a duty of twenty-five per cent, though the price should be raised to 
the consumer the full amount of the duty, This assumption is unfounded, 
for two reasons: the increase in the price of the imported article would 
lead to home production, in all cases where this increase, occasioned by 
the duty, should be sufficient to justify home production. And, if not, 
importation would diminish from the inability of the people to purchase as 
much at high as at low prices. The fact is, the argument is full of as- 
sumptions, not founded upon any elementary, theoretical, or practical prin- 
ciples of the laws of trade; and it is so ingeniously dove-tailed, that a 
hasty perusal leaves the mind full of erroneous impressions. If the foreign 
producer, says the senator, deducts a part of the duty from his former prices, 
and the consumer pays the rest, the duty is effectual, and protective to its 
full amount ; but there is no protection, argues the senator, when the whole 
duty is added to the price, and paid by the consumer. When the foreign 
producer makes no abatement in his prices to counteract the effect of our 
duty, then there is no protection to our manufacturers, but when he makes 
an abatement of a part of the duty, then the protection is full, and equals 
the whole duty. This middle ground argument is extremely absurd—the 
sophistry is intolerable—the suppositions are all forced. High prices of 
foreign goods do not, according to this logic, either lessen importation, or 
the extent of their consumption, but they do actually drive out the Ameri- 
can article; and lower prices of the foreign article do actually stimulate 
home production, and lessen the demand for foreign goods! High duties 
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destroy foreign competition, and lower duties allow the domestic article to 
be placed by the side of the foreign in our markets! If goods are imported 
that cost abroad $100,000, and pay a duty of $25,000, making the cost to 
the consumers $125,000, there is no protection, or competition, between 
the foreign and domestic producer. But if the same goods cost abroad 
only $95,000, so that our consumers can get them, duty paid, at $120,000, 
then the domestic article comes into competition with the foreign, and the 
duty becomes an effectual duty—a protective duty! If the whole duty is 
paid by the consumer, and the price abroad not lessened, the foreign pro. 
ducer continues to send his goods to the same extent as when there was 
no duty to increase the price ; and there can be no competition under these 
circumstances ; and that the foreign goods are consumed to the same ex. 
tent, though the price has increased twenty-five per cent ; and this increase 
is no benefit to the domestic manufacturer ! The argument assumes that 
the increase of price, to the full extent of the duty, is the very reason 
why the article cannot be supplied at home, and why the duty affords no 
protection ; and that if the price of the foreign article be lessened, then 
protection to the home producer exists! If this is not an egregious para. 
dox, a glaring absurdity, ridiculing the common sense of men, then truth 
and error are synonymous. If facts they are, they are facts of a most 
startling and extraordinary character. But it is not possible that the in- 
telligent protectionists, the monopolizing manufacturers, who wring out 
of this magnificent delusion, their rich dividends, believe one syllable of 
the doctrine their ingenuity has invented. Certainly no business man, 
and more especially if he belong to that sharp, calculating, and thoroughly 
well-informed class of manufacturers, who profit by the delusion, and who 
understand the elementary principles of political economy, but will feel 
that the whole theory and doctrine is absurd, ridiculous, childish, and re. 
pugnant to his good sense and sound judgment! If foreign goods find 
ready purchasers, when the price is increased to the full extent of the duty, 
and paid by the consumer, they would find as ready purchasers, when only 
a part of the duty is added to the price, and they cost less to the consu- 
mers. Yet it is confidently asserted, in the argument we have quoted, 
that the reverse is true !—that foreign goods would find ready purchasers, 
at high prices, but would come in competition with the domestic article at 
lower prices. Goods bought abroad, including the home duty, that cost 
$125,000, would find ready purchasers, and exclude the domestic rival ; 
but if the same goods cost but $120,000, then the domestic rival comes 
into fair competition with the foreign. Wonderful logic !—astounding 
truths, in the science of political economy, in the nineteenth century ! 

We now bring this branch of our argument to a close. Our object has 
been to illustrate that a duty, or tax, imposed upon an imported article, 
increases its price, and that this increased price is paid by the consumer. 
But do not let us be understood that a duty invariably increases the price 
of all articles on which it is imposed, or, that when it does increase the 
price, the increase is, in all cases, equal to the duty. We will, briefly, 
explain the true position of this apparently intricate subject :— 

1st. A duty put upon an article that we consume, but do not produce, 
increases its price to the consumer, an amount equal to the duty, and, as a 
general rule, something more in the shape of a profit to the merchant who 
first pays the duty, on the additional capital he requires to conduct his 
business. 
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2nd. A duty put upon an imported article, when a similar article can be, 
and is produced at home, but cannot be produced as cheap as it can be 
imported, the duty increases the price of the imported article, and its do- 
mestic rival, an amount equal to the difference in the cost of producing it at 
home and abroad. 

Srd. A duty put upon an article imported, when a similar article can 
be produced cheaper at home than abroad, and produced to an extent suf- 
ficient to answer all demand for it, does not affect price at all. 

The truth of these general maxims, we think, cannot be shaken. A 
duty on tea and coffee may be considered as an illustration of the first, 
and a duty on the principal manufactures of iron, cotton, and wool, of the 
second, and a duty on raw cotton, wheat, butter, beef, pork, and farm pro- 
ductions generally, of the third maxim. But when the anti-protectionists 
assert, as many of them do, that a duty increases the price of an article, 
in every case, an amount equal to the duty, they weaken the cause they 
intend to support. ‘The moment the duty is increased beyond the differ- 
ence between the cost of importing the article and producing it at home, 
its power to increase price no longer exists—that is, if the home produc- 
tion can be extended so as to supply all home demand. When the duty 
is so increased, beyond the difference in the cost of production at home, 
and that of importation, it becomes entirely prohibitory in its effect—the 
foreign article is no longer imported. The duty on low-priced cotton 
manufactures will serve to illustrate our argument. ‘The duty on this 
description of goods is entirely prohibitory, yet it has not raised their price, 
probably, more than from thirty to fifty per cent ad valorem, though the 
duty averages full one hundred per cent, on this description of goods. 
The duty is much more in this case than the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction in this country, and abroad, 

We admit, that if the importation of any article that can be freely pro- 
duced at home, is excluded, home competition will, eventually, reduce 
prices to a fair profit on the cost of production. But if the article cannot 
be produced at home as cheap as it can be abroad, including the expenses 
of importation, its price is, of course, increased to the consumer the amount 
of the difference. The friends of the protective system ought, with equal 
fairness, to admit, that if we should abolish the duty on an article that is 
freely produced abroad, foreign competition would prevent the foreign 
producer from demanding a greater price than will give him a fair profit 
on the cost of production. Most certainly, common honesty will not allow 
the protectionists to prove their doctrine—of home competition reducing 
prices to a fair profit on the capital invested—by a certain method of rea- 
soning, and to deny, wholly, the correctness of precisely the same method 
of reasoning when it is against their favorite theory. We now conclude 
our argument, which has been confined as closely as possible to an expla- 
nation of the distinction between a revenue and a protective duty ; and to 
illustrate the effect of a duty upon prices ; and, also, to determine by whom 
the duty is paid. We have stated our argument with as much simplicity 
as we could find expressions to convey our meaning, and we hope that we 
may be understood. If we have been able to throw any light upon a 
subject that has perplexed some of our ablest statesmen, of both parties, 
we shall feel ourselves abundantly gratified. A. Ie 
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PIRACY AND PRIVATEERING. 


A PRIVATEER is a vessel fitted out, manned and armed by private adven. 
turers, at their own expense, for the purpose of cruising against the ves. 
sels and commerce of an enemy at sea. Sovereigns have from times of 
earliest history made use of the aid of volunteer individuals against their 
enemies as auxiliary to the public powers. Privateer vessels, since the 
fifteenth century, have not been permitted, by the practice of nations, to 
sail without a commission or letters of marque from their sovereign, 
nor until the owners have given satisfactory security that the master and 
crew will not commit aggressions against the commerce of friendly and 
neutral nations.* 

Dr. Franklin, in the year 1783, urged the adoption of articles between 
Great Britain and the United States to mitigate the practices of war, and 
especially to abolish privateering between the two countries. He pro. 
posed to abolish privateering, on the ground that the abolition of it would 
subserve the interests of humanity generally—greatly diminish the in. 
centives to war—secure the blessing of peace, and render it more likely 
to continue and be lasting. He said the practice of robbing merchants 
on the high seas, was a remnant of ancient piracy, and was not profitable 
to a nation that authorised it. Some rich ships in the beginning of a war 
are surprised and captured—this encourages the first adventurers to fit 
out other vessels, and many persons embark in the business—privateers 
are multiplied, but the country becomes more careful, and arm their ships, 
and seek convoys—the chances of profit are diminished—many cruises 
are made wherein the expenses more than counterbalance their gains ; 
some obtain good prizes, but the greater part of adventurers are loosers, 
and the expenses of fitting out the whole number of privateers, during the 
war are much greater than the whole amount of goods taken. ‘Then 
there is the national loss of all the labor of so many men during the time 
they are robbing; who, besides spending what the get in rioting, drunk- 
enness, and debauchery, loose their habits of industry, are rarely fit for 
any sober pursuits after peace, and serve only to increase the number of 
highwaymen and housebreakers. Even those who have been fortunate, 
are, by sudden wealth, led into expensive living, the habit of which con- 
tinues when the means of supporting it ceases, and finally ruins them—a 
just punishment for their having wantonly and unfeelingly plundered hon- 
est, innocent traders and families, whose subsistence was obtained in 
serving the common interests of mankind. 

All wars, except those of a purely defensive character, involve the 
greatest of crimes—violence, blood, rapine, fraud, and everything that 
can deform the character, and debase the nature and name of man. 
While nations acknowledgé the right to make war, and are swayed by 
the angry passions of enemies to each other, we despair of ever seeing 
belligerent parties renounce the practice of privateering. Indeed, until 
the day comes when men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
learn war no more, privateers will roam the ocean, and make innocent 
commerce their prey. ‘Though we may expect that nations will continue 
to make use of privateers to weaken the maritime power of their adver 


* Bynkershoek, p 140. 
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saries, yet the codes of all nations declare that, before a privateer or 
armed vessel can sail on the ocean to make captures of an enemy’s pro- 
perty, she must obtain a commission from the sovereign whose flag she 
carries, authorizing her to make captures and seizures of the property of 
an enemy, and cruise for these purposes. This commission is called a 
letter of marque and reprisal, and authorizes the vessel to cruise against 
the commerce and property of the common enemy, on the high seas. 
The word reprisal is equivalent to capture ; and signifies to make cap- 
ture, to retake property already captured by an enemy, and to use all the 
means of maritime war to effect the object of the adventure. 

The granting of letters of marque and reprisal is often the first step 
which is taken at the commencement of a public war, and is held equiva- 
lent to a declaration of it. A nation often finds its commerce assailed on 
the ocean, its ships and merchandise captured, and its citizens led prison- 
ers into foreign countries, or slain in the defence of their property, before 
any official notice, or declaration of war, is made. A sovereign power, 
feeling itself aggrieved by the conduct of another nation or people, de- 
livers commissions, or letters of marque, to their own subjects, to take the 
persons and property of the other nation, wherever they may be found 
on the high seas, with the intent to make prisoners of all persons who 
fall into their power, and to divest the actua] owner of the property, and 
to carry it into port for condemnation, by some competent court or 
tribunal.* 

By the laws of all nations, no capture can be made within the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of a neutral nation, nor in the ports or harbors of a 
friendly power, or within a marine league of the shore; nor can a pri- 
vateer which meets an enemy’s vessel in a neutral port follow out and 
capture her, until twenty-four hours after her departure ; nor can a pri- 
vateer be permitted to take a station within the dominions of a neutral 
power, and watch for, and sail out on on the ocean and capture an ene- 
my’s vessel, which approaches the neutral territory, in the regular course 
of her voyage.t 

Since the introduction of fire-arms in warfare, the distance that a neu- 
tral power has jurisdiction over the ocean, adjacent to the main land, 
has been usually recognized to be about three miles, or a marine league, 
from the shore. Indeed, the territory of all nations extends a marine 
league from the main land, and from such islands as are deemed the natu- 
ral appendages of the coast on which they border. 

Though a capture cannot be made within a neutral territory, yet, as 
between the belligerents, it is lawful, and its validity can be questioned 
only by the neutral power. The enemy has no rights, whatsoever ; and 
if the neutral sovereign omits or declines to interpose a claim, the pro- 
perty is condemned by right of war to the captor. 

When a vessel lays within neutral waters, she is bound to abstain from 
all hostility, except in self-defence. Any other vessel, public or private, 
has an equal title with a privateer to a neutral protection. It is a viola- 
tion of neutrality for either vessel to commence hostilities, for any 
purpose. t 

Although captures may be made by privateers duly commissioned to 
carry on warfare on the high seas against an enemy’s commerce, yet the 





* Bynkershoef, p. 182, Duponceau’s Translation. 
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captor is bound by the law of nations to carry in his prize to some port 
for condemnation ; and, until a decree of condemnation is passed by a 
court or tribunal of competent prize jurisdiction, no change of title to the 
captured property is worked by the capture, and the original owner may 
pursue it, and recover it, wherever it may be found. Whenever property 
is recaptured before condemnation, the persons effecting the rescue, 
whether they belong to the vessel in custody, whether jointly or singly, 
or by persons from on shore, or by a friendly vessel, are entitled to salvage 
compensation, in such an amount as the court of admiralty shall decree, 
for such services ; and such services will form a lien, or military hypothe. 
cation, upon the property rescued, as well as a charge against the owners. 
But when a cargo or vessel, lawfully captured on the high seas, has been 
condemned in a prize court of the country or sovereign which has grant. 
ed the commission, or letters of marque, to the privateer, the title of the 
original owner of the property becomes extinguished ; and the owners of 
the privateer, her officers and crew, become entitled to the prize, as their 
own property. When property has been once regularly condemned in a 
prize court, and is afterwards recaptured, the recaptor now stands in the 
relation of a proprietor of the prize, and his compensation will now be 
regulated by the prize laws of the country to which he owes allegiance. 
The title of the original owner has become divested by the condemna. 
tion; yet most nations have, by ordinances and regulations, fixed the 
amount of compensation to be paid the recaptor, while the remainder of 
the recaptured property is either retained as belonging to the sovereign 
power, or is restored to the original owner. 

When a vessel is unlawfully captured, or is restored by the tribunal 
which is called upon to condemn it, or where the government releases the 
property, the original owner has never been divested in law of the title to 
his property ; and he may regain possession of it wherever he can find it, 
without the payment of salvage expenses. When a capture has been 
lawfully made on the high seas, the prize ought to be conducted or sent 
into the port where the captor’s ship was fitted out, or into some other port 
of the kingdom. This was the rule in the ancient code of prizes in 
France ; and the prize ordinances of Denmark, in 1710, enacted that no 
prize was to be conducted anywhere but into a port of the kingdom, under 
pain of death. 

No neutral nation will permit belligerent nations to bring prizes into 
the ports of the neutral power, and seek a condemnation of them in the 
courts of thé neutral] nation; nor can either of the belligerent nations 
erect tribunals in a neutral country to condemn prizes which they may 
have taken on the high seas ; and when captures have been made of either 
goods, ships, or men, within the jurisdiction of a neutral power, by one 
belligerent nation against another, such prizes must be restored by the 
law of nations; and the courts of all nations will permit the original 
owner to appear, and seek a restoration, even in the courts of the enemy’s 
country.* 

Every capture on the high seas is at the peril of the party making it; 
and the captor is bound, on his part, to show just grounds for the violence 
which he has committed, and to prove that the vessel captured, and the 
cargo on board, are the property of an enemy, before he can obtain a de- 
cree of condemnation against it. When a privateer seeks to engage in 


* 5 Robinson’s Reports, 385, Duponceau’s Translation of Bynkershoef, p. 133. 
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the business of privateering, it becomes necessary, in the first place, to 
obtain the commission of the sovereign to whom the master, crew, and 
vessel belong, authorizing the ship’s company to sail the vessel on the 
high seas, and to make captures of the enemy’s property ; because, with- 
out such commission, the privateer will not be acknowledged as lawfully 
engaged in making captures, and will be treated as a pirate by the nation 
whose commerce is assailed. 

The Dutch government formerly held that those who committed hostili- 
ties on the ocean without lawful authority from their sovereign, though 
sailing under a commission, were to be considered as pirates by the ge- 
neral laws of nations,* and so the courts in England have held; and 
when a master and crew of a privateer, sailing under regular commis- 
sion, exceeded the bounds of it in making captures, the parties offending 
were considered as liable to be punished as pirates ; their vessel was seized 
and confiscated, and the master would have been hung as a pirate, had 
he not escaped from the country.t 

When a privateer makes captures on the high seas, the party who jus- 
tifies himself for making the capture must not only show that he made a 
lawful capture, and acted within the bounds of his commission, but he 
must still go further, and show that he sent in his prizes for condemnation, 
or in good faith endeavored to, or he will be liable to suffer the penalty of 
piracy ; and when a privateer cruises under two regular commissions from 
different powers, this is held to be piracy by the law of nations. 

Regularly enlisted troops, alone, can carry on war between two nations ; 
and the remainder of the inhabitants of belligerent countries ought to 
remain peaceable, and fellow their callings. The necessity of a particu- 
lar order is so thoroughly established, that, even after a declaration of war 
between two nations, if the peasants and inhabitants, of their own accord, 
commit any hostilities, the enemy, instead of sparing them, and treating 
them as prisoners of war, will hang them up as so many robbers and 
banditti. This is the case with private ships of war. It is only in virtue 
of a commission, granted by the sovereign power, that they are entitled 
to be treated like prisoners taken in formal war.§ 

Without a regular commission, all captures, and all destruction of pro- 
perty, are illegal, and the taking of life a crime ; and subjects the party 
offending to be treated as a pirate by hisenemy. ‘Though the subjects of 
a nation, carrying on war with another nation, will not be regarded as 
pirates by their own sovereign, when they may make captures, and as- 
sail the lives and property of the enemy, yet they cannot claim protection 
when they become prisoners in the hands of the enemy whom they have 
first assailed. Although the nation to which private citizens belong may 
acknowledge them as lawful combatants when cruising without a com- 
mission, against the commerce of an enemy on the high seas, yet the 
enemy will not ; and may treat them as pirates, and inflict the penalty of 
death upon the offenders. Nor do privateers or private citizens, without 
a commission, acquire any interest inthe property they may take; and 
the property taken, if the capture is approved by the government of the 
captor, will be condemned as the property of the government, and not of 
the captors. Indeed, all captures made by non-commission captors, are 
made for the government, and not for private individuals.|| This brings 
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us to the question : What are the vessels, and who are the persons, who 
may, by the laws of nations, take commissions, cr letters of marque, from 
either of the belligerent nations, to cruise against the commerce of the 
other nation ? 

The right to enlist soldiers, or marines, in a foreign country, belongs 
solely to the nation, and no person can make such enlistment without the 

rmission of the sovereign ; without such permission it is a crime of the 

ighest magnitude, and subjects the offender to be put to death immedi- 
ately. If the offender has escaped, he may be demanded of the country 
where he has sought refuge, and it is a just cause of war if he is not de- 
livered up. But where foreign soldiers, or seamen, enlist in the service 
of a foreign state, with the consent of their sovereign, they incur the obli- 
gations of serving their new master, and the sovereign who has acquired 
their services, owes them protection; but they must, when they are cap. 
tured, be able to show that they have been enlisted, and organized accord. 
ing to the rules of war, or they may be treated as pirates and robbers. 
If they sail in vessels which are not properly registered or commissioned 
to cruise, or are found on board, without enrollment and enlistment, they 
cannot claim protection, and are liable, in their persons and goods, to pun- 
ishment, according to the nature and aggravation of their offence.* 

By the ancient Roman law, no man but a public soldier could kill the 
public enemy. Afterwards, private societies, or privateers, were allowed 
to be formed, or fitted out for the purpose of annoying the foe.t Modern 
states, following the Roman law, have permitted private adventurers, under 
2 commission which may be revoked at the pleasure of the party granting 
it, to assist the public power in assailing the enemy. 

The parliament of Great Britain, so early as the 11 and 12 Willliam III., 
chapter VII., declared that all persons who were English subjects, should 
be punished with death if they took a commission from any foreign state 
to carry on warfare or privateering against the commerce of Great Britain, 
such an undertaking subjecting the offender to the punishment of death as 
a pirate. The act of Congress, passed April 30, 1790, declared that if 
any citizen of the United States, under a commission, or letters of marque 
from any foreign state, should commit any act of hostility against the Uni- 
ted States, or any citizen thereof, upon conviction, he and they should be 
deemed pirates, robbers, and felons, and should suffer death.’ So, when 
persons acting under a commission from one of two or more belligerent 
powers make a capture ostensibly in the right of war, but really with the 
design of robbery, they will be held to be pirates by the laws of nations. 
Nor can a cruiser enter a friendly port and enlist men, either from the 
citizens of the country nor foreigners domicilled in the place, because such 
enlistment is contrary to the laws of nations; and at the present day, the 
law holds that if a citizen of a neutral nation goes on board a public ves- 
sel of war, or a privateer, with an intent to engage in warlike operations 
against a nation at peace with his own government, he will be subject, if 
captured, to be treated as a pirate, and liable to the penalties thereof. By 
the twenty-fourth article of the treaty between the United States and the 
government of Cantral America, made December 5, 1825, it is declared 
that whenever one of the contracting parties shall be engaged in war with 
another state, no citizen of the other contracting party, shall accept a com- 
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mission, or letter of marque, for the purpose of assisting, or co-operating 
in hostility with the enemy, against the party at war, under pain of being 
treated as a pirate. ‘The same provision is contained in the treaty between 
the United States and Sweden and Norway, made June 13, 1839; also, 
in the treaty with Columbia, Venezuela, and Brazil, the Peru and Boli- 
livian confederation, Chili, Spain, and the Netherlands, Denmark, France, 
Prussia, England, and most other continental nations in Europe. ‘These 
provisions of the treaties may be regarded as the law of nations at the 
present day, unless the cruising parties have first obtained the consent of 
their sovereign, expressed or implied, to enlist in the service of the foreign 

wer. Writers on national law, hold, that a neutral nation, and much 
less the individuals of the nation, ought not, and cannot, give assistance to 
either of the states that are at war; so a nation may be held responsible 
for the act of one of its members. This may be done by protecting 
the person offending, and by conniving at the injury committed, at or 
before the commission of it, by the means of such connivance or pro- 
tection, society becomes accountable for the crimes or faults of its 
members. * 

The prize instructions of Denmark, in the year 1810, article 19, re- 
quired all privateers to proceed to sea from a harbor within the dominions 
of that kingdom, and all prizes were directed to be carried into a home 
port, and not to foreign places, unless forced there by stress of weather, 
want of provisions, or pursuit of the enemy ; and, when these unfortunate 
accidents might arise, the prize was to be conducted, with the first favor- 
able wind, to a port within the Danish dominions, without breaking bulk. 

So, by these ordinances, no person or persons were permitted to act as 
privateers without being first furnished with a lawful commission for that 
purpose ; and such commissions were to be granted to none but to those 
who had acquired the privileges of Danish citizens, by birth or natu- 
ralization. 

Petitions to obtain commissions for privateering, were to be sent to the 
magistrate of that place whence the ship or vessel destined for privateer- 
ing was to be fitted out. Nor could any vessel proceed to sea unless 
commanded by a person skilled in navigation, nor until he had signed his 
name, upon oath, to the prize regulations of the kingdom; promising to 
obey them, and all the orders of the Royal Board of Admiralty, which 
might be communicated to him. 

All prizes brought in, were to be reported to the judge who presided in 
the port within twenty-four hours, for examination and adjudication ; and 
no captures could be made within a league of the shore of a friendly or 
neutral power. A copy of the Danish regulations and instructions for 
privateering, were to be on board of every privateer. So the Danish flag 
was to be carried by the privateers; and when they met a vessel at sea, 
not furnished with the usual documents of a vessel for the voyage, such 
as the sea passport, bill of sale, bill of guage, or tonnage of the vessel, 
the list or roll of the crew, properly certified, the custom-house clearance, 
the bill of lading, or invoice, and the ship’s journal, the vessel might be 
brought in for adjudication. So ships that had double papers or docu- 
ments, or had destroyed or thrown overboard their papers, particularly 
after the privateer hove in sight; ships that refused a fair visitation, and 
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search for contraband goods, and documents relating to the expedition of 
the ship, and suspected to be concealed, were liable to capture, and to be 
sent in for adjudication. 

No commission could issue until satisfactory securily had been first 
given, by the owners of the privateer, to answer all claims for damages 
in case of a wrongful capture, or a violation of the prize regulations or 
the rights of friendly vessels, or neutrals. 

The prize act of Great Britain, passed in the reign of George III., 
authorized commissions, or letters of marque, to be issued to no persons 
but such qualified owner or owners of ships or vessels as had been duly 
registered, according to the directions of the navigation acts of the king. 
dom ; though privateers and trading vessels, by virtue of a statute passed 
in the reign of George II., could be manned by foreign seamen, provided 
they did not exceed three-fourths of the ship’s company. So, by the British 
statutes, all privateers must sail out of British ports ; and bail, with sure- 
ties, is to be given before the issuing of the commissions, who shall jus- 
tify, each in the sum of 3,000J. sterling, that they are respectively worth 
more than the sum for which they are to be bound, over and above all 
their just debts. So, by these statutes, the privateer cannot hoist any 
colors, except such as are mentioned in the statute; nor can any of the 
officers or seamen, or other persons on board of a prize, be pillaged, beat- 
en, or ill treated, under a penalty of such punishment as a court-martial 
shall inflict. 

Prizes must be carried into an English port for adjudication ; and if any 
embezzlement of the cargo is made by the company of the capturing ship, 
or the prize crew, before condemnation in the admiralty court, all parties 
offending forfeit their shares, and are subject to a high punishment by the 
court of admiralty. So collusive captures are prohibited; and a forgery 
of a commission, or alteration of it when once granted, and of other pa- 
pers required by law to fit out a privateer, subjects the party offending to 
a penalty of 500/., and full costs of suit. 

By the English prize regulations, the owners of all vessels, previous to 
taking out letters of marque, and for which such letters are granted, must 
nominate a register in court, to answer to all claims made against them, 
and a proctor, who shall appear for them on litigation, and in the court of 
appeal, should a cause of prize be appealed from the decision of the court 
holden. 

Louis XIV., the king of France, published his famous prize ordinance 
in 1681 ; and he collected together, and reduced into his code, the marine 
law of nations, as it was then received in France. Indeed, we may re- 
gard this ordinance as containing the law and usages of the most enlight- 
ened nations of that day, on the subject of privateering and prize regula- 
tions. By this ordinance, the subjects of France were forbidden to cruise 
in a privateer under a foreign commission, without the permission of the 
king, under the pain of being punished as traitors and pirates. No pri- 
vateer could course the sea without a commission; and the vessels of 
enemies, and those commanded by pirates, were liable to capture. So 
every privateer vessel that sailed without, or with commissions from two 
or more sovereigns at one time, was declared a good prize; and if the 
vessel was armed from none, the captain and officers were declared pirates. 
So all vessels were declared to be good prizes which were taken without 
the usual ship-papers and documents for the voyage on board ; nor could 
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the captains, officers, or crews of such vessels, make a defence, or with. 
drawal from search and visit, under pain of corporeal punishment. All 
recaptures from pirates were to be restored to the original owners, upon 
the payment of salvage to the amount of one-third of the value of the 
vessel and merchandise, charged for the same, ll prizes and prisoners 
were to be brought into the ports from which the privateers sailed and 
were armed, unless forced by tempest or enemies to seek another port ; 
and all papers of the captured vessel, as well as the vessel and merchan- 
dise, were to be delivered up to the admiralty court for adjudication, with- 
out sale, embezzlement, or spoliation. A captured cargo, before adju- 
dication, could only be sold when it was perishable, and in case of neces- 
sity. ‘The commander, officers, and seamen of a captured vessel, were to 
be examined when first brought in. When no papers or prisoners of the 
prize-ship were brought in, the captors were to be examined separately 
concerning the prize—why they had captured the ship, and what had 
been done with the prisoners—and, moreover, the vessel and merchandise 
were to be visited by experts, or viewers, who should ascertain, if they 
could, why the prize had been made ; and if it did not appear to whom 
the property belonged, it was to be kept subject to a claim, to be made 
within a year and a day. 

So early as 1776, the prize ordinances of the Congress of the United 
States prohibited any master or commander of a vessel to cruise for, or 
make prize of, any vessel or cargo, before he had obtained a commission 
for that purpose ; and, by the ordinances of 1776 and 1780, no commis- 
sion was to be granted without an application, setting forth the names of 
the owners of the vessel; their place of residence; the size, tonnage, 
and armament of the vessel; the name of the commander and other 
officers ; the number of the crew, and the quantity of warlike stores— 
and before a commission could be granted, a bond, with sureties in the 
sum of $10,000, if over one hundred tons burthen, was to be executed, 
and delivered to the president of Congress, that the privateers should not 
exceed or transgress the powers and authorities granted in the commis- 
sion, nor violate the law of nations, or the rights of neutrals or their sub- 
jects, and to obey all the requirements of the acts of Congress, prize 
instructions, and treaties with foreign powers, and to make reparation for 
all damages done by the misconduct of the master and crew. So, by the 
prize ordinances of Congress, in 1776, it was further declared that the de- 
struction of papers, or the possession of double papers, should be deemed and 
taken as just cause for the condemnation of such captured vessel. Vessels 
that were commissioned by letters of marque or general reprisals, or other- 
wise, by the authority of Congress alone, and none others, could make 
lawful captures; and, by the tenth regulation, or ordinance, concerning 
prizes, passed in 1781, one-third, at least, of the whole ship’s company 
belonging to privateers, should bedandsmen. ll ships and goods of the 
enemy were subject to capture ; and all ships, or other vessels, with their 
rigging, tackle, apparel, and furniture, and with their cargoes, found in 
the possession of pirates, were declared lawful prizes, and subject to cap- 
ture by force of arms. 

In 1621, Spain passed a code of prize laws, entitled “Ordenanza para 
vavegar en corso,” and added ordinances and regulations thereto in 1623, 
1624, 1702, 1718, 1740, 1779, and 1780. These articles are inserted in 








a work or treatise on maritime captures, by the Chevalier D’Habreu, en. 
titled “ Trutado Juridico politico, sobre presas maritimas.” 

The prize code of Spain, in its principal provisions, appears to be a 
transcript from that of France. So the prize codes in the new states in 
Spanish America are modelled upon those of France and Spain.* Spain 
originally derived her prize laws from the Consulato del Mare ; and, until 
the ordinances of 1621, this work was the only code extant, in Spain, to 
regulate captures at sea. This ancient work was said to have been first 
published at Barcelona, so early as the year 1221, and was the first at. 
tempt to give laws to the practice of warfare at sea, which had been hith. 
erto conducted in a cruel and barbarous manner, and carried on without 
discrimination of friend or foe. 

The earliest legislative enactment, requiring a commission for privateers 
to cruise, and providing for a regular adjudication of the captures made 
under its authority, in the courts of the captor’s country, is that contained 
in the French ordinance of Charles VI., A. D. 1400, and repeated in 
several subsequent ordinances issued in the sixteenth century. 

The prize ordinances of Buenos Ayres, passed in 1817, article 3d, de- 
clared that the officers of the commissioned vessels, or privateers, were 
under the protection of the laws of the United Provinces; and that they 
should enjoy, even if foreigners, all the privileges and immunities of any 
other citizen thereof, whilst employed in their service. This enactment 
was clearly against the law of nations, and soon led to the commission of 
the greatest irregularities and atrocities, committed by persons engaged in 
privateering under the Buenos Ayrean flag. 

Mr. Adams, then Secretary of State, in a report to President Monroe, 
dated January 28th, 1819, and by the President transmitted to the House 
of Representatives of the American Congress, stated that the cruisers of 
Buenos Ayres were almost, if not quite, universally manned and officered 
by foreigners, having no permanent connection with that country, or interest 
in its cause ; and that blank commissions for privateers, their commanders 
and officers, had been transmitted to our ports, to fit out and arm such ves- 
sels, contrary to the laws of the United States, and the laws of nations. 

It is often the practice of the citizens of one nation to leave their own 
country, and to resort to that of a belligerent nation, and there enlist in 
the service of a foreign government, and become a portion of the military 
power at war ; but such enlistment should be regular, and protected by the 
sovereign of the power who employs the troops. If the enlistment is not 
according to the laws of war, a volunteer found in arms without an enroll- 
ment, or a regular commission to carry on hostilities from the power in 
whose service he claims to be, will, if captured, be subject to be treated 
as a pirate, if found on the ocean, and, if taken on land, as a felon. The 
crowns of Great Britain, and Spain, prohibited, by treaty, their respective 
people, or subjects from doing any force, violence, or wrong to those of the 
other kingdom, and so, by treaty, in 1604, the king of England, and the 
the arch duke of Austria and Netherlands, agreed that the subjects, or in- 
habitants, of neither nation, whatever be their rank, should furnish the 
enemies of each other with men, or munitions of war, under penalty of 
severe punishment, and be proceeded against as seditious persons. 

The act of Congress, passed April 20, 1818, prohibits all persons within 





* 6 Wheaton’s Rep., sec. 3, note 3, appendix. 
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the United States, and all citizens of the United States, without its limits, 
fitting out, arming, or procuring the same to be done, or aiding therein, 
any vessel with the intent that such vessel shall be employed to cruise, or 
commit hostilities upon its citizens, or their property, or to be employed 
in the service of any foreign power to cruize or commit hostilities against 
the citizens or property thereof, at amity and peace with the United States 
government, under a penalty of fine, imprisonment, and forfeiture of the 
vessel, armament, and stores. By the provisions of the same statute, no 
person, a citizen of the United States, can take the command of, or enter 
on board of any such vessel, or be in any way interested therein, with a 
view to share in the profits thereof, under the like penalty of imprisonment 
for a term of not more than ten years, and a fine not exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars, 

We shall, in our next number, consider what description of vessels, and 
persons, can take a commission, or letter of marque, from a belligerent 
power, to cruise against the commerce of another power, at war with the 
sovereign granting the commission. A. N. 





Art. VIL—RAILROAD MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILROAD FROM RICHMOND, VA., TO GUYANDOTTE, ON THE OHIO RIVER. 


Amone the works of internal improvement which have been constructed 
or contemplated, in the United States, the great central route, from the 
waters of the Chesapeake, through Virginia, to the Ohio river, whether 
regarded in relation to its influence upon the whole Union, or in reference 
to its particular bearing upon Virginia, is of paramount importance. 

Fifty years ago Virginia exceeded New York in commercial importance, 
but while the empire state, from her geographical position, has been obli- 
ged to concentrate all her commercial enterprize at one point, building up 
a great city, which, by its impulses, has thrown energy and life throughout 
the state, Virginia, distracted by sectional interests, has wasted her ener- 
gies upon different rival points, so, that to realize the consequences of 
her policy, we have only to institute a comparison of the present condition 
of one of these great states with the other. 

Virginia would have held her relative importance in the Union, had she 
concentrated her business enterpize upon Richmond, Norfolk, or some one 
point upon her tide-waters, and followed the suggestions of Washington, 
whose foresight, and practical good sense, were never more apparent than 
in pointing out to his native state the immense advantages of opening a 
line of intercommunication between the James and Ohio rivers. 

A single glance at the map of the United States will show the wisdom 
of this suggestion, and that Virginia has the shortest and most direct route 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, and that with reference to the natural 
advantages of different places along the coast of the United States, the eye 
would rest upon Norfolk, or some point near the mouth of the Chesapeake, 
as the site of the commercial emporium of the Union. 

Other causes, besides the one alluded to, have exerted an unfavorable in. 
fluence upon Virginia. While other states have been contending for the 
trade of the west, she has been palsied in all her energies, and with supe- 
rior advantages to them all, presents the humiliating spectacle of the largest 
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and oldest state in the confederacy, with a vast portion of her territory 
unsettled, and without a single city worthy of her position, either in the 
east or west. 

Richmond, under other auspices, with her great natural advantages, 
would, at this moment, rank among the first manufacturing cities of the 
world, with a population of hundreds of thousands, and Norfolk, unsurpassed 
in advantages for a great commercial city, would have been what New 
York is in point of wealth and population, and with a naval station every 
way superior ; for, while in the event of a great maritime war, New York 
could be easily blockaded, with all her avenues of supplies shut up with 
ice and snow, Norfolk could never be thus blocked up, but could always 
be supplied with naval stores from her immediate neighborhood. 

The importance of this great central railroad will appear, from the re. 
markable geographical features of the country. Glancing at the map of 
the United States, it will be seen that the whole northern portion of the 
confederacy is a vast peninsular tract divided by nearly parallel lines, hav. 
ing the upper valley of the Ohio, the lakes, Erie and Ontario, and the St. 
Lawrence, on the one hand, and the Atlantic on the other, and that this 
peninsular portion is separated from the rest of the Union by a line drawn 
from the north-west corner of Virginia, to the mouth of the Chesapeake. 
South of this base line, the valley of the Ohio and the Atlantic coast di- 
verge so much, that considering the interposition of the great Appalach. 
ian chain, it would seem that the natural course of trade would be down 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, from the western slope of the moun. 
tains, while the eastern declivity would be drained by the streams flowing 
into the Atlantic ; and that, therefore, below, or southwest of this base. 
line, no great routes of intercommunication would be established between 
the lower valley of the Ohio, and the upper Mississippi, on the one hand, 
and the Atlantic cities on the other. A moment’s reflection, however, will 
satisfy an unprejudiced mind, that while this remarkable geographical fea- 
ture of the country justifies the conclusion that there will be no eceasion for 
opening a great route from the Atlantic, southwest of this base-line, to the 
great western valley; yet the trade of the lower valley of the Ohio, and 
the upper Mississippi, will, by no means, necessarily flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico. And the reasons are obvious: first, because from the mouth of 
the Ohio, to the tide-waters of the Chesapeake, the distance is only about 
the same, as to the Gulf of Mexico; and secondly, because the attraction 
of trade from the mouth of the Ohio must be in a north-eastern direction 
toward the cities of the Atlantic, and the continent of Europe, diverting 
it from its south-western tendency down the Mississippi ; and thirdly, be- 
cause of the loss of time, and the expense and danger to produce in passing 
through a tropical climate. North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, can never, therefore, successfully compete with the more 
northern Atlantic cities for the trade of the great west, unless, perhaps, 
South Carolina should hereafter open a railway to the Mississippi, below 
the mouth of the Ohio, and thus divert a portion of the western trade to 
Charleston. 

Such a work, however, could not compete with the Virginia route, be- 
cause nothing would be saved in distance, assuming New York, and the 
mouth of the Ohio, as two extreme points; but, on the other hand, the 
route from the Ohio, via. Charleston to New York, would be some four 
hundred miles further than the route via. Guyandotte and Richmond, and 
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besides, the latter route would avoid the bad harbours and dangerous coast 
navigation of the former. 

Northeast of the said base-line, from Guyandotte to the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, the case is entirely different, and a careful survey of the 
premises will give incontestable proof in favor of this renee outlet, 
through Virginia, from the great valley of the west to the Atlantic. 

Another glance at the map of the United States would seem to warrant 
the conclusion, that the continuance of the same great Appalachian bar- 
rier, would still oppose impassable obstructions to the course of trade from 
the west to the Atlantic, and that the St. Lawrence would be the natural 
outlet for the produce of the whole country drained by its mighty waters. 
Such, however, is not the fact, owing to two causes : first, the inhospitable 
climate of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and secondly, the strong lateral at- 
traction of the Atlantic cities. These two causes block up, so to speak, 
the course of trade down the St. Lawrence, and divert it from the waters 
of the west to the cities on the Atlantic coast, and the further south this 
diversion can be effected, until you reach the lowest practiable point, the 
more important. 

To illustrate this important fact, we have only to look once more at the 
map of the United States, and we shall see that the great lines of inter- 
communication between the Atlantic cities and the great western valley, 
which have already been opened, or which are in contemplation, take the 
same general northwesterly direction from the seaboard to the interior, 
and are nearly parallel to each other, and nearly of the same extent, in 
consequence of the parallelism of the two great lines before referred to, 
which bound the north peninqilar portion of the Union, and that all the 
great Atlantic cities have their corresponding termination in the west. 


For example : Boston is reaching out her long arms to Ogdensburgh ; 
New York has her points at Oswego and Buffalo ; posi sar looks to 


Pittsburgh ; Baltimore has Wheeling, and anxious to tap the Ohio at a 
lower point, is already looking at Parkersburgh; but the Old Dominion, 
with advantages superior to all, has no great Atlantic cities—no great 
thoroughfares, and no cities in the west, with the single exception of Wheel- 
ing, which, although within her own territory, has attained her present 
prosperity, not by the fostering care of Virginia, but by the enterprise and 
trade of the north. 

From these general views, it will be seen that the lower down the 
mighty tide of the great western trade, which is accumulating, and will 
continue to accumulate in a ratio at present incomprehensible, turns off 
to the Atlantic the better, for, although in point of distance, assuming New 
York and Cincinnati as two extreme points, it would make very little dif- 
ference what point of divergence from the Ohio were taken, yet there are 
many, and very important reasons why the route through Virginia should 
take precedence over every other. In the first place, ocean navigation is 
cheaper than any other, and the sooner, therefore, this can be reached 
the better ; it is obvious, therefore, that in coming from Cincinnati to New 
York, the sooner the Ohio were left, the less of inland transportation would 
there be, while nothing would be lost in point of distance. On looking at 
the Ohio river it will be seen, that from its mouth, coursing up its valley, the 
tendency is converging towards the line of the seaboard, as far as the north- 
west corner of Virginia, whence the direction of the valley is northeast, and 
parallel to the seacoast as far as Wellsville, Ohio, whence the direction is 
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east and southeast to Pittsburgh. Assuming the fact that ocean navigation 
is preferable to any other for the transportation of produce, and merchandise, 
this direction of the Ohio is favorable to the argument that of all the routes 
across from the west to the Atlantic, the Virginia route should be preferred, 
Its eastern terminus would be more central on the Atlantic board, and its 
course more direct to the great business centre of the Union, which, like the 
course of empire, is moving in the direction of the great western valley. 
Immediately connected with this view of the case is a consideration of 
great importance to Cincinnati, and, indeed, to the whole west. Owing 
to the fact that for four or five months in the winter season, the great 
northern routes are obstructed by snow and ice, Cincinnati can do little 
or no New York business in forwarding the agricultural products of the 
west, for the obvious reason that before she can get these products to her 
wharves, winter has placed an embargo upon her transportation to New 
York. The consequence is, that produce has to be hurried off at great 
disadvantage, in the fall to the lake ports, and thence to the east, encoun. 
tering the evils of monopolizing speculators, and the danger of glutting 
the markets, or else it must submit to the still greater hazard of coming 
to the east through the Gulf of Mexico. Whereas, if this great route were 
opened, the farmers of the west could better prepare their products for 
market, and forward them to Cincinnati, St. Louis, or Louisville, whence 
they could, with perfect safety, be timely transported to the eastern mar. 
kets. The west would thus be saved from ruinous sacrifices, and better 
and more uniform supplies afforded in the great eastern cities. New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, would also derive the greatest advantages, in 
having an open route for the transportatiog of merchandise into the Mis. 
sissippi valley, via. Richmond, while their more northern channels were 
blocked up. Thus, every portion of the United States would fee] the be. 
neficial effects of this great improvement, which, in fact, opens a direct 
thoroughfare through the very heart of the Union, and with which no 
other work of internal improvement, in point of nationality, can be com. 
pared. It cannot be but Virginia must see its immense importance, and 
that, like a strong giant, arousing from his slumbers, she will determine 
upon its immediate prosecution. Assuming these general views to be cor- 
rect, other reasons may be urged, showing the important bearing of this 
enterprise upon the interests of Virginia. In the first place, this great 
central railroad would strengthen the bonds of union between the eastern 
and western portions of the state. Palsied be the hand that attempts the 
dismemberment of her territory, and should that fatal hour ever arrive, the 
honor, influence, and glory of the Old Dominion will be numbered among 
the things that were. ‘This great work would avoid the possibility of such 
an event. It would effectually break down the interposing parallel ran- 
ges of the great Appalachian chain, which have hitherto divided the state, 
and, by an indissoluble union, advance the happiness and prosperity of the 
whole. Thus banded and strengthened, she would again resume her 
proud station among her sister states. In her central position, in the 
Union—in her mild and delightful climate—in her noble Chesapeake, and 
majestic rivers—in her inexhaustible resources of mineral wealth, and 
her great manufacturing advantages, no state in the Union possesses s0 
many of the elements of greatness and power, as Virginia. These ele- 
ments, however, can only be made subservient to her prosperity by the 
union of her whole people, and nothing will so strongly cement them in 
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feeling and interest, as the construction of this great work. The sectional 
animosities of the eastern, middle, and western portions of the state, 
would no longer be known, but each would stimulate the other to greater 
developments of its peculiar resources, and thus advance the great com- 
mercial, agricultural, and manufacturing interests of the state; and, be- 
sides, under the healthful influence of this great improvement, that so- 
cial evil, which now lowers like a tempest-cloud in her horizon, and which 
Virginia can best understand, and can alone remove, would soon pass away, 
and the fond hopes of her illustrious dead, be more than realized, in her 
onward, free, and prosperous condition. 

Again: ihe geographical features of Virginia are such, that this great 
central work would cut her beautiful vallies at right angles, through which, 
by means of lateral routes, easily constructed, the wealth and resources of 
the whole interior, would naturally flow, diffusing, by means of this cen- 
tral trunk, life and energy through every part of the state. 

Another result which would immediately follow, would be the develop- 
ment of her vast mineral wealth, which is now locked up in the interior, 
but which, for all the purposes of benefitting the commonwealth, until some 
great lines of intercommunication are opened, might as well be locked 
up in the mountains of the moon. Her lumber, iron, salt, lime, and coal 
would find a ready market, and become sources of immense revenue. 

Again: the settlement of the immense tracts of land in the interior, 
and western portions of the state, would follow as a natural consequence. 
Vast portions of her territory, for causes, which it is not necessary here 
to explain, but particularly in consequence of her wretched land system, 
have hitherto remained, to all practical purposes, almost an unbroken wil- 
derness, and it is a fact which surprises intelligent foreigners, that Vir- 
ginia, the oldest and most central state in the Union, should have unsettled 
territory. While the tide of emigration for the last twenty years has been 
flowing all around her, and filling up the west with millions of industrious 
inhabitants, Virginia has remained stationary. She has been neglected, 
run over, and passed by, until she presents the singular spectacle of a vast 
state lying in the very heart of the republic, interposing, by her great 
extent, a barrier to the intercourse between different portions of the Union. 
She lies literally in the way, and the young and vigorous west is calling 
upon her no longer to block up the course of trade, but to open her borders, 
that the wealth and population, which press upon her, may flow through 
her land in every direction. 

Her rich hill-lands in the west have been passed by, not because they 
were of inferior quality to other sections of the country, but because of 
the confusion of land-titles, and other causes, which are now passing 
away, and which a spirit of improvement would wholly and immediately 
remove. No part of the United States is better adapted to the raising of 
stock, and the wool-gro-ving interests, than western Virginia, In the single 
item of wool, which is, and must be one of the great staples of the coun- 
try, this part of the state is destined, ere long, to be most productive ; and 
as to the raising of cattle, the mildness of the climate is such, that it would 
require but very little foddering of stock, and such is its perfect salubrity, 
that cattle would be free from the diseases which they are exposed to from 
the bad water and unhealthy climate of the prairie sections of our coun- 
try. In relation to hemp and flax, it will be seen, on reference to the 
statistics of the United States, published by authority, in connexion with 
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the census of 1840, that out of the 95,251 tons of hemp and flax produced 
in the United States that year, 25,594 tons were produced in Virginia 
alone ; and one county, to wit, Lee, produced more than ten thousand tons 
of this quantity. ‘This fact shows, conclusively, that western Virginia is 
well adapted to the culture of these great staples. The climate and the soil 
are, beyond all doubt, well fitted to the culture of silk, which will become 
more and more an object of importance. The chestnut-oak abounds upon 
the hilltops of western Virginia, which affords most excellent bark for 
tanning, and this, in connexion with the facilities for raising stock, is an 
item of great importance. No reason can be urged why leather, which 
is worked up in the shoe-shops of Lynn, Massachusetts, should not be 
tanned in Cabell county—why wool should not be grown for the eastern 
market, or hemp for the supply of our navy—no reason, in fact, why the 
lumber, iron, wool, leather, flax, and hemp of western Virginia should not 
be manufactured in the east, in vast quantities, if a great highway were 
opened from the Atlantic to the Ohio. 

But, again: while the Old Dominion has, for the last twenty years, 
been thus a her great agricultural interests in the west, in 
stead of converting her hills and valleys into beautiful grain and stock 
farms, and building up workshops for the manufacture of fabrics for the 
Mississippi valley, the soil of eastern Virginia, by a ruinous system of 
husbandry, has been literally exhausted, until the fairest portions of the 
state present a spectacle of uncultivated fields, broken down fences, dilap. 
idated houses and churches, resembling more the appearance of the fairer 
portions of England, immediately after the ravages of the Danes, than what 
should be the condition of the centre of a young, vigorous, and powerful 
republic. But construct this great national work, opening a channel of 
intercourse through Virginia—let the life-giving currents of business and 
enterprise course freely through her veins, and her palsied form would 
again arise in its former dignity and strength. Great manufacturing es 
tablishments would spring up both in the east and west, at first, along the 
immediate line of the road, and soon extend into the more distant sections 
of the state. 

Richmond, which is already rising into importance as a manufacturing 
city, would soon become the most important, in this respect, in the Union. 
Her water-power is inexhaustible, and, sitting close upon the tide-waters, 
she possesses superior advantages for the manufacture of iron, cotton, and 
copper. Indeed, in point of health, beauty of situation, in addition to 
her great commercial and manufacturing advantages, she would become 
the queen city of the United States, increasing in wealth and population 
in a ratio unsurpassed in the history of the republic. 

There are several other important points along this great route which 
would also become sites of great manufacturing consequence. The great 
falls of the Kanawha, near where the proposed road would reach the val- 
ley of that noble river, about seventy-five miles from the Ohio, afford im- 
mense water-power, and are in the heart of a region full of the elements 
of manufacturing wealth, besides being favorably located for the manufac. 
ture of wool, cotton, and flour. The river here falls twenty-two feet, and 
under the auspices of eastern enterprise, would be the site of a flourish- 
ing city. Still lower down, at the mouth of Coal river, about forty miles 
from the Ohio, is another beautiful water-power which would soon come 
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into requisition for large woollen, cotton, flour, iron, and lumbering estab. 
lishments. Our eastern capitalists can hardly understand why these im- 
portant points upon the Kanawha river should remain unimproved. No 
reason can be assigned why these great water privileges should not come 
into use in the manufacture of the raw material of the south and west, 
which now, at a great expense, go to the eastern work-shops, and thence 
back again to their respective markets. Why should not work-shops and 
cotton-mills, along the waters of the James and Kanawha rivers, be patron- 
ized by the producers of the raw material, rather than go five hundred 
miles farther to the northern cities ? 

Again: the delightful watering-places of Virginia, from their interior 
location, are of difficult access, but could they be reached by the rail-car, 
instead of the stage-coach, would be annually visited by hundreds of thou- 
sands. ‘The distance between them and Saratoga would be almost anni- 
hilated, and multitudes from all parts of the country would go from the one 
place to the other, interchanging their courtesies and hospitalities—losing, 
by social intercourse, their sectional prejudices—becoming acquainted with 
the resources of different parts of the Union, and thus form and consoli- 
date a nation@f feeling and character. 

The inhabitants in the neighborhood of these watering-places, in Vir- 
ginia, would find a ready market for their produce ; and, besides, the idea 
is not a chimerical one, as might first appear to unreflecting minds, that 
from this annual influx of the wealth and fashion of the Union, central 
Virginia would, ere long, become distinguished for her literary and sci- 
entific institutions. In point of salubrity of climate, economy of living, 
and the removal from the evils incident to large cities, and in the grandeur 
and magnificence of her natural scenery, no portion of the Union surpasses 
central Virginia. Add to this, the fact that vacations would occur at that 
very season, when there would be the greatest throng of visitants to the 
springs, and that parents would find it convenient to educate their sons 
where health and pleasure would annually attract them. 

As to the practicability of this work, there can be no doubt. The most 
rugged portion, through the centre of the state, has already been recon. 
noitered, and is known to be periectly feasible, and nothing but even a 
moderate public spirit is wanting to ensure its immediate construction. 

But there are some special reasons, why, of all the routes through Vir- 
ginia, this one should be preferred : 

It is the most central route, and its influence would be most widely 
diffused. A railroad from Baltimore to Wheeling, would benefit the ad. 
joining counties of Brooke, Ohio, and Marshall, but would scarcely affect 
any other portion of the state ; so a road in any other extreme section 
would only have a local influence, while this one would traverse the whole 
state, and open facilities for lateral improvements in every direction. It 
would open more sites for great manufacturing establishments than an 
other, and pour the wealth of the great west into the lap of Richmond, 
which, by more northern routes, would inevitably be diverted to Baltimore, 
and the more northern cities. To guard against this diversion will be the 
true interest of Virginia, and the route in question would effectually do 
this, and that, too, without doing violence to the natural course of trade ; 
whereas, any route more northerly would give such an impetus in that 
direction, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to turn it backward 
upon Richmond. Indeed, it may be affirmed, without fear of contradic. 
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tion, that any point of divergence from the Ohio above Point Pleasant, ai 
the mouth of the Great Kanawha, would necessarily turn the current of 
trade from Richmond and Norfolk, to Baltimore, and the north. Why, 
then, it may be asked, should not Point Pleasant be the western terminus, 
and not Guyandotte? A single glance at the map will settle this point in 
favor of the latter place, and for the following reasons : first, because, by 
leaving the Ohio, at Guyandotte, the shoals there, and between it and Point 
Pleasant, which render navigation difficult in low water, would be avoided ; 
and secondly, because the distance from Guyandotte to Charleston, direct 
across the country, via. Coalsmouth, would be some fifty or sixty miles 
nearer than up the Ohio, via. Point Pleasant. These considerations show 
conclusively, that Point Pleasant can never be the terminus of this great 
central work. ‘The noble Kanawha might as well be turned out of its 
course as the great current of trade which will flow through this central 
channel. These reasons, in favor of Guyandotte, will become more and 
more conclusive as the trade and travel of the country increase. Almost 
at all stages of water, boats can ascend the Ohio to the Guyandotte shoals, 
where they are obliged tostop. ‘This difficulty, therefore, would be avoid- 
ed could passengers disembark, and produce be transhippe at this point ; 
and, at the same time, this divergence would be in the natural course of 
trade, because from Guyandotte, via. Richmond to New York, would be 
nearer and more expeditious than any more northern route that could be 
opened in the state. It would be, as before demonstrated, some sixty 
miles nearer than by Point Pleasant, and about one hundred miles nearer 
than by Parkersburgh. ‘This may seem a startling fact, but a reference to 
the map will settle the point. From Guyandotte to Richmond, in a direct 
line, it is about two hundred and sixty miles, while the distance from Guy. 
andotte to Parkersburgh is about one hundred and twenty miles, leaving a 
difference in favor of the direct route from Guyandottee to Richmond, over 
that by the way of Parkersburgh, of some hundred and ten miles. Add 
to this great saving of distance, the additional consideration that all the 
difficult bars and shoals of the Ohio, between Guyandotte and Parkers. 
burgh, would be avoided, and the argument is unanswerable in favor of the 
Guyandotte route. And, besides, this argument receives strong confirma- 
tion when we reflect that these difficulties of navigation would occur at 
that very season of the year when there would be the greatest travel upon 
thé*road from the south and west to the springs. ‘This calculation of dis- 
tance on these two routes assumes, that the curvature would be the same 
in both. Let it not be understood, from this argument, that a railroad from 
Point Pleasant to Charleston, or from Parkersburgh to Richmond, would 
not be advisable. They will both undoubtedly be constructed, but they 
can, neither of them, supersede the great central route. Both Point Pleas- 
ant and Parkersburgh are beautiful and important locations ; and, under 
better auspices, must become large cities, and derive a great trade from 
the Ohio river. The latter will ultimately have much trade from the state 
of Ohio, by means of railroads leading off west and northwest, through 
that state, while Guyandotte will take the lion’s share of the trade and 
travel ascending the Ohio to that place. And let it be borne in mind that 
that trade and travel will increase in a geometrical ratio as the mighty 
west fills up with its future millions of enterprising inhabitants ; and if we 
indulge for a moment in a more extended view, and contemplate the estab- 
lishment of new Atlantic mail-routes, between America and Europe, like 
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the one already spoken of between Lisbon and Norfolk, how greatly is 
the advantage enhanced, of every increased facility of intercommunication 
between the east and the west, such as this great thoroughfare would 
open. 

The famous “ James river and Kanawha improvement,” which contem- 
plated the construction of a canal up the James river to Covington, thence 
by railroad, to the Great Falls of Kanawha, and thence, by locking and 
improving this river, to the Ohio, at Point Pleasant, although a great work, 
is liable to many objections ; and had the projectors of that noble enter- 
prise had the advantage of the experience of the country, since that work 
was projected, they would doubtless never have adopted the plan they did. 
Could there be no other, or better route than this, the interests of Virginia 
would demand its immediate completion. It has, however, for reasons 
unnecessary to mention here, fallen into disfavor, and will be superseded 
by other and more important works. It is too circuitous, and consisting 
of canal, railroad, and slack-water navigation, and uncertain steamboat 
communication, it would, of necessity, be a slow, expensive, and unpleas- 
ant route, subject to great delay and inconvenience in making tranship- 
ments from one mode of conveyance to another. It could never, there- 
fore, answer the purpose of a great state and national thoroughfare, such 
as the interests and dignity of Virginia require. 

Another state reason, is this: the time is not far distant when the val- 
ley of Virginia will be traversed by a railroad from Winchester, extending 
southwestwardly, looking towards Tennessee, and unless Virginia is pre- 
pared with a great central channel, to divert this current of travel and 
trade from Baltimore, it will pass through her territory without paying her 
scarcely a passing compliment; but complete this work, and an immense 
trade and travel would be diverted to Richmond, which would otherwise go 
to Baltimore. It would be a very important link in the contemplated chain 
of improvements between Richmond and Memphis, should such a work ever 
be completed. It is of vital importance to the people of Virginia to re- 
member, that in entering upon her career of internal improvements, they 
start under great disadvantages in this respect; that other states which 
have preceded them in the construction of canals and railroads, have, to 
a certain extent, given course and direction to the currents of trade from 
the great valley of the Mississippi to the northern cities; and that, to coun- 
tervail this tendency, and enter into successful competition, Virginia should 
begin with some great work that will make it the interest of other states 
to co-operate rather than oppose. A single glance at the map of the 
United States will satisfy any unprejudiced mind, that if there were no 
works of internal improvement in this country, and the federal govern- 
ment were called upon to construct one great national work, that this, of 
all others, would be selected. None besides would so much facilitate travel 
and intercourse between all parts of the Union, or afford such convenience 
for members of Congress from the southwest and west to reach the seat 
of government ; and none, in time of war, be of such importance as this. 
While thus on the one hand it has the advantage of being one of great 
national utility, it on the other hand would not prove injurious to any sec- 
tion of the country. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and even Balti- 
more, would all be benefitted by it, and would more or less avail themselves 
of it, in contending for the business of the great western valley, whose 
immense resources will, in fifty years, require double the commercial and 
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manufacturing capital now requisite for their development. On the other 
hand, the Virginians occupy a vantage ground in this, that they enter 
upon their improvements having all the benefit of the experience of other 
states, as to the best and most economical modes of building railroads and 
canals, and of avoiding the heavy expenses of experimenting, in which 
some of the other states have been schooled at so dear a rate ; and, be. 
sides, Virginia has not to incur the risk of waiting for business to be 
transacted upon this central work. When the immortal Clinton projected 
his great canal, not a bushel of wheat was ready for transportation upon 
it, and minds of inferior order ridiculed the idea that such a work would 
ever be required. The scene is now changed, and while his great canal 
is pouring wealth into the city of New York, millions of bushels of grain 
are ready for transportation, and losing half their value for want of an 
outlet to the Atlantic board. Ifthe statesmen of Virginia, therefore, consult 
the honor and glory of the Old Dominion, they will lay aside all local 
feelings, and unite, heart and hand, in the construction of this great work. 
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CROPS AT HOME AND ABROAD—EXCHANGES—QUARTERLY IMPORTS INTO NEW YORK, FOR FIVE 
YEARS—STOCK-MARKET—INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS ON TRADE—ERIE RAILROAD—PRICES 0} 
LEADING STOCKS IN THE NEW YORK MARKET—CREDIT OF THE STATES—LANDS SOLD IN THE 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES—COTTON CROP OF THE SAME—CAPITAL APPLIED TO BANKING IN THE 
SOUTHWEST—BANKS OF MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISIANA—ACRES OF LAND SOLD IN THE WESTERN 
STATES, SINCE 1833—PoLicy OF ENGLAND—IMPORTS OF COFFEE, SUGAR, ETC., IN EUROPE— 
PRODUCE ENTERED GREAT BRITAIN FOR CONSUMPTION—EXPORTS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES 
—BANK OF ENGLAND, ETC., ETC. 

Wir no remarkable change, since our last number, in the general features of the 
business of the United States, financially and commercially, the new crop year is opening, 
accompanied by an increasing activity in all departments of business, with the most fa- 
vorable reports of abundant crops in agricultural sections; unless, indeed, in the tobacco 
crop of Virginia, where a serious deficiency is apprehended—and the foreign markets 
never promised better for a large and remunerative export of our surplus. The leading 
feature of the European markets is an unexampled consumption of raw produce and 
manufactured goods, simultaneous with a most extraordinary speculation in railroad 
shares, and a continued abundance of money, accompanied by deficient harvests in west- 
ern Europe and Great Britain. This is a combination of circumstances which, in an 
eminent degree, promises to benefit the United States, by finding a market for those pro- 
lific crops now about pouring into the Atlantic ports. Money continues very plenty ; 
and, with the progress of the exports of the new crops, exchanges are rapidly falling. 
They have been declining at New Orleans and New York, as compared with last year 
and are now some 4 per cent under par. This downward tendency indicates the health 
of the market, and the small amount of commercial indebtedness outstanding. 

The imports of the port of New York, quarterly, for a number of years, ending Sept. 
30, have been as follows:— 


QuaRTERLY Imports 1nTO THE Port or New York. 


Years: 4th Qr. Ist Qr. 2d Qr. 3d Qr. Total. 

i $11,402,346 $21,933,890 $18,736,421 $23,285,626 $75,359,283 
1843....... 11,312,078 20,687,030 18,724,686 9,722,287 60,446,031 
) haat 6,281,552 8,705,765 16,124,910 15,455,745 46,567,972 
1844,...... 10,022,106 19,030,605 19,659,357 26,690,218 75,402,286 


1845,...... 9,716,096 17,393,828 16,533,469 23,859,702 67,503,095 
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While business remains in this favorable state, the most remarkable apathy prevails in 
the stock-market, generally—that is to say, there is no disposition on the part of the pub- 
lic to purchase stocks which yield as good, and in some cases better interest, than can be 
obtained on bond and mortgage. ‘The great importance of railroads, in all sections of the 
Union, is universally acknowledged; and their effects in promoting general prosperity 
and activity in trade, wherever they have been established on any extensive scale, are but 
too apparent to be either denied or unnoticed. Boston, of all cities in the Union, presents 
the most marked instance of the benefits conferred by that means of communication. 
The necessity of similar works to promote the interests of New York, has led to the 
full completion of the subscription to the stock of the Erie railroad, under the new law ; 
which provides briefly that, upon the subscription of $3,000,000 new stock, and the sur- 
render of the old, to be converted into new, in the proportion of one of new for two of 
old, the company may issue bonds for $3,000,000 more, making $6,000,000, to complete 
the road in six years ; which, if accomplished, will entitle the company to a release from 
the $3,000,000 granted it by the state. This subscription is now made up; and the first 
instalment, of $5 per share, ($150,000,) paidin. In our number for June, 1844, we 
alluded to the importance of this work, and entered into some detail of the prospective 
business to be derived from it. All expectations will probably fall far short of the reality, 
when the noble work is completed ; as railroads, as yet, have scarcely begun to be appre- 
ciated by the public. A subscription of $1,000,000 to the Providence and Worcester 
railroad, and of $350,000 to the Oswego and Syracuse railroad, has also been completed 
in New York; and all these works will be pushed rapidly to completion, as well as the ex- 
tension of the Harlem road to the Putnam county line, now under contract, and which 
will make fifty-six miles from the city of New York towards Albany. These are the 
first subscriptions to new stock that have been completed in this city for many years, and 
probably form the first steps towards enterprises that may, in some degree, emulate the 
extensive undertakings of Great Britain and Europe, As yet, however, the stock-market 
presents a total absence of all speculation, The quantities in the hands of the brokers 
are very large, and without disposition on the part of the commercial public to invest in 
them. ‘The prices of the leading stocks compare as follows :— 


Prices or Stocks 1n THE New York Marker. 


1844, 1845, 
Rate. Retl’mable. Jan. June. Sept. Dec. May. Oct. 
United States,....... 6’s 1862 1134-113 116 i: aes Baer 


5 1853 102% 102 1043 1034 1033 
7 1648-9 107% 1063 1094 106 1044 ...... 
6 1862 108 1074 1108 101 108 106 

54 1861 1034 1034 106 104 104 


eeeeee 
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5 1855 1014 1004) =—-:105 103 Beene ates 
5 1860 101 101 98 - 103 i Ses 
New York city,.... 7 1857 110 110 114 115 Sen exten 
“ 5 1870 999 1003 1014 = 102 an ee 
ees Sa "Sk ee ae ter eee ee 
al hvachales s , shaieeenss Ae 8 1044 102 1054 103 i. 
Kentucky,... ......+. tea Ree 1014-101 1024 1034 1019 101% 
Tennessee, .......... Bhs eet 100 102 102 100 Menai * 
Alabama,............. Doin oceans 80 iasit 80 724 yi? aero 
Pennsylvania,....... eer 65 744 714 734 734 764 
Sahin snes sone os ieee 40§ 49 434 36 39 35 
BR iicicé occ cases eo aes 37 443 43 344 an BEE 
Harlem railroad,.... Ce teaee 434 724 734 64 173 64 
Mohawk do.,....... ae 514 60 62 584 61 oasinnis 
L. Island do.,....... ae oe 72 80 83 75 734 69 
Stonington, .......... pein? aan 334 43 454 39 374 31 
N. and Wor. do.,... pics "antes 344 534 724 664 75 72 
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All descriptions of stock are, it appears, heavy. The effects of past years of disaste; 
yet lay heavy upon the public mind, and deter capitalists from embarking in securities 
which have been attended with such terrible reverses. The payment by the state of 
Pennsylvania of the August interest, produced a much better feeling in the general state 
of affairs here and in Europe, in relation to public credit generally; and, if it had been 
unaccompanied by the untoward state of our relations with Mexico, would undoubtedly 
have led to a renewal of foreign investments in our public securities. These had, how- 
ever, at the date of our latest advices, been entirely neglected, through the influence of 
the threatening state of affairs on our Mexican frontier. This is a matter, however, tem- 
porary in its influence. The States of America must soon recover their credit. [llinois 
is already, (unless through the misconduct of the trustees some popular ferment be excited, 
in a fair way to redeem her honor. At the coming session of the Indiana legislature, 
some efficient mode of providing for her difficulties will, it is hoped, be decided upon. 
The agents of the bondholders have already made propositions. Michigan will resume 
the dividends on her acknowledged debt on the Ist of January, 1846; and Maryland 
will, it is to be hoped, make some effort to effect the same object in regard to her obliga- 
tions, more especially as the stock she holds in the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and other 
property, is rapidly appreciating in value, and improving her revenues. With the resump- 
tion of these states, American credit will have become so far restored as again to command 

‘ the confidence of European capitalists; more especially if some public expression of 
opinion against any further creations of stock is adopted. The purchase of a portion of 
the stocks in our markets, on foreign account, would have a prodigious effect upon the 

market-value of all stocks. 

In a former number, we gave a table of the sales of government lands in the new 
states, down to 1844, showing the proportion in which settlement is going on in each 
state. We now annex a table of the sales of land in the cotton states, as follows, down 
to the close of the first six months of 1845:— 




























Acres or Unrrep States Lanp sorp in THE Sovruwestern States, anp Corton Cror 


OF THE SAME STATEs. 

Tot. crop 
Years. Ala. Miss. La. Ark. Fla. Total. Ann. crop. U. States 
1833,.... 451319 1,221,494 89,441 41,859 11,970 1,816,083 559,210 = 1,070,428 
1834,.... 1,072,457 ~—-1,064,054 82,570 149.756 16,309 = 2,388,146 641,435 = 1,205,394 
1835,..-. 1,587,007 2,931,181 325,955 630,027 48,304 5,522,474 760,923 = 1,254,328 
1836,.... 1,901,409 2,023,709 829,456 963.535 87,071 5,805,180 788.013 1,360,725 
1837,---- 381,773 256,354 230,932 231,916 108,839 1,259,814 916,960 1,422,930 
1 sess 159.969 271,074 164,178 156,971 68,814 821,600 T47,227 = 1,801,497 
1839, ... - 121,935 17,787 500,307 154,858 56,499 851,586 911,913 1,366,932 
1840,--.- 56,784 19,174 189,228 110,610 25,602 401,394 1,532,904 2,177,840 
1841,.... 50,705 21,635 95,111 54,860 6,388 228,699 1,231,334 1,634,945 














1842,.... 118,827 43,966 45,360 24,391 5.533 238,077 1,160,389 = 1,683,560 
1843, «.. 178,228 34,500 102,986 47,622 8,318 371,656 1,703,048 = 2,378,875 
1844,.... 84,764 34,436 99,319 55,122 914,714 288,355 1,445,727 2,030,410 
1845, 6 m. 31,805 12,693 47,906 9,699 7,999 110,102 1,636,015 = 2,394,503 





The large sales of lands, from 1834 to 1837, were under the whip and spur of bank 
speculations. The large sums of money borrowed on the credit of those states, in Lon- 
don, were mostly applied to the organization of banks whose capitals were composed of 
mortgages on cotton lands and negroes ; among the owners of which, the sums borrowed 
were loaned, at an interest of, in some cases, as high as 10 per cent. In addition to the 
large sums borrowed on state faith for these purposes, near $30,000,000 of eastern and 
New York capital was invested in similar concerns, particularly in Mississippi. All those 
institutions have failed, because they were more of the nature of loan-offices issuing 
money, ‘han commercial banks. The facility with which they loaned money, caused the 
extended settlement of lands for cotton cultivation. The lands of the new states are far 
superior to those of the old Atlantic ; and, in those years of speculation, the old planters 
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of the Atlantic region would parcel a dozen or two negroes as a capital to their sons, to 
go and commence business in the new states. These would enter lands, and immediately 
become stockholders in the property banks—that is to say, they mortgaged their negroes 
and lands to the banks, for money to carry on their planting ; the bank receiving the cot- 
ton, and controlling the bills. Under these circumstances, a revulsion was inevitable ; 
and the moment that cotton ceased to yield abroad the exorbitant prices advanced on it 
by the banks at home, (in many cases as high as fifteen cents,) they ceased to be able to 
make new advances to the planters, and the distress became intolerable and universal, 
Under this pressure it was, that the clamor for new banks, particularly in Mississippi, led 
to that issue of state stocks, which so soon led to the deplorable result of repudiation. It 
will be observed that nearly the whole increase in the production of the cotton has taken 
place in those states where immense sums of borrowed and subscribed capital poured 
over a virgin soil of most prolific character, putting in motion the industry of thousands 
of blacks, drawn from the more sterile soil of the old states. The capital so employed 
may be summed up nearly as follows :-— 


CaPITAL APPLIED TO BANKING IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


State loans. Private cap., 1835-6. Total. 
Mississippi, 1838,............. $7,500,000 $25,000,000 $32,500,000 
Louisiana, 1835-6,............ 9,321,000 22,000,000 31,321,000 
Arkansas, 1840,............... ROO TGO eo mR 3,500,000 
Florida, 1833-39,............ . ORGAO oss avapeaiees 3,900,000 
Alabama, 1835-37,........... 8,100,000 1,000,000 9,100,000 
Ase ca sca scaaviccan $32,321,000 $48,000,000 $80,321,000 


In order the better to particularise the capital so appointed, we will enumerate the 
banks, with the date of their establishment :— 


Mississirr1 Banks. 





Date of charter. Am’t capital. 

Planters’ Bank, Natchez,..........ce0s.se0s February, 1836. $4,000,000 
Pani cins catenin vgtesns aia dedeien eas “ 1837, 2,000,000 
CE Bias ss sav thasehensstsecceseeccesos " 1836. 2,000,000 
Commercial Bank, Rodney,...............+ “ 1836. 800,000 
Grand Gulf Railroad Bank,..............+ December, 1833. 2,000,000 
Commercial Bank, Manchester,.. ea February, 1836. 2,000,000 
Commercial Raiiroad Bank, Vicksburgh,. December, 1833. 4,000,000 
Mississippi Union Bank,............0.0..066 1837. 5,000,000 
“ Railroad Co... igs HURT en deaee February, 1836. 2,664,226 
Bi edsaiis cniedh> aga sahaente wa i\ canine slain uguieicnaimall aebne one $24,464,226 


There were some eight or ten other banks, with smaller capitals, all of which was lost. 
The Louisiana bank capital was as follows :— 


Banks or Louisiana. 


‘ 


APITAL. 
Held in or Held in or 


procured proc’d from Held in 

Names of Banks. Paid up. fm. Eur’pe. oth. states. N. Orleans. 
Atchafalaya R. R. and Banking Co., 767,885 — ......c.e.. cece ceseeeee $767,885 
Canal and Banking Co.,............... 3,999,750 $2,016,700 $1,601,700 381,350 
Carrollton Bank,...... akemniverrese 1,948,850 514,000 176,550 1,258,300 
Cs isn. slnehncitindsiveeings 6,866,666 6,866,666  ..........60  cceccecseeee 
ncaa nicsccngsonspenenges 2,000,000 153,100 918,600 928,300 
Commercial Bank, .................000+6 3,000,000 297,800 742,900 1,959,300 
Consolidated Association,............. Wigan ee DSEORGOO ere ere cicccens 
Exchange and Banking Nabe FOOTO hai Nees 233,560 559,510 
Gas Light and Banking Co.,. 1,854,455 43,200 939,210 872,045 
Improvement and Banking Co., ED oo RES 5 Sia 1,397,732 


Bank of Louisiana,.................000 3,997,480 1,565,200 56,300 2,375,580 
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Bangs or Lovtstana—Continued. 





CariraL. 
Held in or Held in or 

eg mt proc’d from Held in 
Names of Banks. from Europe. oth. states. N. Orleans. 
Louisiana State Bank,...........++.+++ $1.9 999,590 $1,002,180 $325,040 $602,300 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ rT Maree 1,998, "390 193, ‘000 883,950 921,440 
Merchants’ Bank,.. vals LSUO 8 cic... OG 000 35,000 
Orleans Bank,.. ae 424,700 107,500 102,900 214,000 
Union Bank of Louisiana,... 7,000,000 7,000,000 ............ pit haliiense 
MMiaKiskbeckskeshescinonvaceuss $41,510,498 $22,291,346 $6,945,710 $12,272,742 


Here was near $30,000,000 procured from New York and London, and put into the 
cotton banks, which have nearly all failed. Thus, within a period of three years, 
$55,000,000 of actual money was applied to the cultivation of vast tracts of lands, and 
doubling the crops between the years 1836 and 1840; since when, the purchase of land 
in that region has been very small ; and, as a consequence, the crop has scarcely increased 
in those sections. The present year, the crop has, with most favorable weather, been 
greater than ever; yet, in those states, with the natural increase of slaves, it has only 
been 100,000 bales greater than in 1840, and it is actually less than in 1843. This is a 
very pregnant fact, and one which should have its full weight with the trade. It shows 
that the great movements of 1835-36 have just now produced their maximum results, 
and that the vastly accelerated production of 1836-40 has just now been overtaken by 
consumption, which is henceforth likely to keep full pace with production. ‘The planting 
sections have, therefore, in all probability, a cycle of prosperous years before them. In 
the new states of the west, however, this does not appear to be the case, in so great a 
degree. The land sales of the government are there very rapidly swelling in quantities— 
that is to say, the sales for 1844 and 1845 will be nearly double those of 1841 and 1842. 
It would appear from the census returns of New York, for 1845, that, as a general thing, 
the poorer class of farmers are leaving the state of New York, and migrating to the rich 
lands of the west; where less money and less labor will produce far greater results than 
in the state of New York. 

The sales of land in the western states have been as follows, for a period of years simi- 
lar to that heretofore mentioned of the cotton states :— 


Acres or Lanp sOLD IN THE WESTERN STATEs. 
Towa and 


Year. Ohio. Illinois. Indiana. Michigan. Wisconsin. Total. 

1633.,...... 551,153 360,240 554,681 SRT AOU © Nexvocass 1,913,854 
IB34.....6 478,847 354,013 673,656 peeree oe 2,019,276 
1835,...... 661,435 2,096,629 1,586,904 1,817,247 217,543 6,379,758 
1836,...... 1,282,991 3,199,708 3,245,344 4,189,823 646,133 12,563,999 
ae 470,042 1,012,849 1,249,817 773,522 178,783 3,685,313 
IG3S, .... 243,095 778,560 602,424 97,533 361,861 2,083,473 
1839,...... 242,444 1,132,876 618,748 134,984 948,875 3,077,927 
ee 33,050 389,275 118,868 26,106 695,681 1,262,989 
Sete 43,613 335,553 93,882 18,167 175,414 666,629 
ee 35,715 437,404 55,795 25,000 178,893 733,007 
1843....... 13,388 407,767 50,545 12,594 311,122 795,416 
1844,...... 33,054 489,410 107,278 22,328 371,431 1,023,501 
1845, 6 m. 27,895 199,583 44,251 8,297 250,428 530,454 


Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, are by far the greatest favorites with the immigrants, 
as appears from the returns. In the latter, particularly, the settlement has been rapid. 
In addition to these sales, it should be borne in mind that, of the large quantities taken 
in the years 1835 and 1836, by speculators, considerable sales are now yearly made to 
settlers; and also that considerable quantities of state lands are being disposed of, for 
actual settlement. 


From all these sources, it is probable that the breadth of land brought 
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annually under actual cultivation is now far greater than ever before ; and, consequently, 
that the surplus pressing upon the Atlantic markets is constantly increasing, and produ- 
cing a fall in prices, which are now lower than perhaps ever known. ‘This western emi- 
gration has been fed from the wheat counties of New York to an extent which reduced 
their actual population in 1845 below that of 1840. This year, however, there is a pros- 
pect of a greatly enhanced demand on foreign account, which may result in 80 improving 
prices as to afford remuneration to all branches of agricultural pursuits; and, by so doing, 
impart a direct stimulus to all industrial employments. A combination of circumstances 
seems to enhance the chances of a large foreign demand for produce. ‘The policy of the 
English government has, for the last four years, been to encourage the consumption of ne- 
cessary produce, and of manufactured articles; and this has been attempted to be carried 
out by reducing the cost of goods through the removal of taxes, internal and external, and 
so regulating the currency, as furnished by the banks, that no artificial rise in prices shall 
intervene, to check the progress of that consumption. The means which the great masses 
of the people possess, to purchase comforts and necessaries, consists in the money-wages 
of their labor. As the government cannot increase the amount of money they receive, 
the only means, as far as legislation can effect it, is to reduce the general level of prices ; 
and, by so doing, place a larger portion of consumable articles within the reach of a given 
sum of money. This has happily been effected with respect to many leading articles, and 
their consumption has gréatly extended. On the continent of Europe, the progressive 
effect of railroads is, by rendering available resources of industry hitherto untouched, to 
increase the general ability of the people to consume imported goods, as well as those of 
domestic manufacture. The imports and stocks of three leading articles of produce in 
Great Britain, and West of Europe ports, from Jan. Ist to Sept. Ist, are as follows :— 


‘Imrort or Correr, Sucar, anp Corron, In Great Brirain anp Evrorr. 


Imports. 
Corres. Coron. ° Sugar. 
1844, 1845, 1844. 1846. 1844, 1845. 
Pounds. Pou Pounds. Pounds. 
G. Britain,... 31,700,000 35, 300, 000 1 366, 000 1 340. ‘000 349,400,000 420,200,000 


Other ports of 
Europe,.... 244,700,000 257,700,000 414,010 550,633 366,700,000 456,800,000 





Totals,, 276,400,000 293,000,000 1,780,010 2,090,633 716,100,000 877,000,000 


Stocks. 


G. Britain,... 53,800,000 47,500,000 1,098,500 1,169,000 160,200,000 153,700,000 
Other ports of 
Europe,.... 97,000,000 134,600,000 269,237 191,176 81,800,000 65,200,000 





Totals,. 150,800,000 182,100,000 1,367,737 1,360,176 242,000,000 218,900,000 


Here is a great increase of import, and a decrease of stock ; showing a great improve- 
ment in the quantities delivered for consumption. It may, however, prove to be true, in 
England, that the quantities of sugar taken for consumption, under the impulse of the 
first removal of the duties, exceed the actual sale to consumers—that is to say, the stocks 
in the retail stores may have considerably increased, and therefore their purchases may be 
less for the balance of the year. It appears evident, however, that, in England, the in- 
crease of sugar entered for consumption is equal to 35,000 tons for eight months ; and 
the Minister, in proposing the reduction of the duty, in February last, estimated the in- 
crease, for the whole year, at 43,000 tons. The effect, thus far, has therefore more than 
justified his expectations. All branches of trade show the same general feature of en- 
hanced consumption ; and, at such a moment, when the people are fully employed, and 
the exports of the kingdom large, an extensive failure in the potatoe crop, and alt the 
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coarser grains, simultaneous with great deficiencies in Europe, throw the demand for the 
whole upon the United States. The quantities of certain articles of raw produce entered 
for consumption in Great Britain, for the seven months ending Aug. 5, are as follows :-— 


Propvuck ENTERED Great Brirain ror Consumprion. 


1841. 1849, 1843, 1844, 1845, 
Butter, .............-..cwts, 151,187 118,064 89,269 »—-103,690 142,464 
= ee sess 181,798 109,197 82291 109,598 139,749 


Weedless ssc: vealbe. 29,172,761 21,862,269 23,542,839 35,563,354 36,178,009 
Raw silk,.. consensin 1,667 430 2,264,415 1,405,184 1,805,588 2,203,934 
Winks sktenngnessnajocngnes 21,390,650 21,982,976 23,502,574 23,816,032 25,790,459 
Gi iiniecetneneemesssaines 16,517,502 16,592,195 17,615,190 18,077,977 20,219,398 
ee OEE, ewts, 2,409,448 2,373,613 2,848,118 2,763,607 3,596,980 
COG ccncies 2 ccecc OD. «cinticreones Weds eeereee 969,868 955,678 1,140,548 


All these articles embrace the most necessary comforts of the people at large ; and the 
raw material for the leading manufactures shows an enormous increase. The removal of 
the duty on cotton, and its modification on sugar, have greatly assisted the consumption 
of that article; but the chances are, more especially in relation to sugar, that more has 
been purchased by the trade than has been actually consumed, and the quantities taken 
for consumption will not hold out. The value of British exports, for the same months, 
has been as follows :— 


Exports or British MANUFACTURES. 





1843, 1844, 1845, 
January to April,...........+4 £9,699,535 £11,104,687 £11,408,034 
| PRESEN PM 3,954,343 3,882,568 4,627,332 
____ een aalipigice eater s 3,375,312 4,503,464 4,447,213 
CU iis ianianiacveiaesiacin 4,170,161 5,005,253 4,916,171 
Pe iniidshisihisesinitigusiiiniiaianitciaitin 4,225,276 5,131,341 4,800,121 
Total, seven months, £25,422,607 £29,627,313 £30,198,871 


The aggregate is larger than last year, but the last three months show a falling off: 
which, in connection with the continued large purchases of raw material, would show an 
immense increase of internal consumption—a state of things doubtless resulting, to some 
extent, from the facilities of communication afforded by railroads, aided by reduced du- 
ties. This internal prosperity reacts upon the railroads, and gives them additional value 
as an investment. 

It is evidently the case, however, that the bullion in the bank, which, for so long a pe- 
riod, accumulated in the vaults, has taken a decided turn, and is now declining. The 
returns have been as follows :— 


Bank or EnGuanp. 


July 12. August 23. August 30. Sept. 6. Sept. 20. 
Circulation,............. £22, 694, 570 £22, B72, 921 £22, 109, 221 £21, 719 484 ae 490,659 
Public deposits,... somaw 3, 456, 089 5, 393, 925 5,830,300 6,474,705 8,299,109 
ree. aioe 11,356,519 8,408,887 8571247 8,507,213 8,110,787 





Total liabilities,, £37,507,178 £36,375,733 £36,510,768 £36,701 ,402 £37,823,555 





Securities,............0 £25,082,565 £24,122,421 £24,507,381 £26,435,724 £26,645,691 
Bullion,................. 16,196; 286 15 "602,605 15, ‘592, ‘999 14,726,858 15,347,549 





Total,............. £41,278,851 £39,725,026 £40,099,673 £41,162,582 £41,993,240 


The decline in the bullion is near £1,000,000, at a period of the year when no extra- 
ordinary imports of corn had taken place. The probability now is, that a large amount 
of coin will leave England ; and, to a considerable extent, to this country. 
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: a COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
Z THE SHIPPING OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


4 Tux following table, carefully prepared from the books of the custom-house for the port 
of New York, expressly for the Merchants’ Magazine, will show the number of registered 
and enrolled and licensed vessels, of all denominations, owned in the city of New York ; 
also, the amount of their tonnage. The district of the city of New York, it is well 
known, includes all the cities and towns on the Hudson river, between New York and 
Troy ; also, all that part of New Jersey lying east and north of Elizabethtown and Sta- 
ten Island. ‘The following table is expressly intended to include only the vessels, the 
owners of which, or at least the principal or managing owners, reside in this city. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the commercial interests of New York can be formed from an 
inspection of this table. It includes about one thousand vessels, and a tonnage of 
290,000 tons. The whole tonnage for the district of New York, for 1844, according 
to treasury report, was 203,888.28 tons registered, and 271,273.75 tons enrolled and li- 
censed ; making an aggregate of 525,162.03 tons. But this amount includes the tonnage 
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of many vessels which are registered or licensed in this city, though the owners reside in 
x other parts of the district, and in some cases out of the district. The table was prepared 
a with great labor and care, and is believed to be accurate. 
4 Surrs. 
Angelique, 420.22 Courier, 379.93 Francis Depau, 595.82 
Adirondack, 698.92 Colossus, 399.21 Fidelia, 895.10 
Atalanta, 391.65 Cahawba, 351.13 Ferax, 372.56 
Albany, 468.73 Coriolanus, 299.00 Flavius, 296.19 
‘ Arkansas, 627.25 Caledonia, 647.61 Fairfield, 685.11 
4 Alabama, 474.05 Columbus, 663.37 Florence, 297.73 
Ei Alabamian, 384.22 Charlemagne, 442.32 Factor, 333.08 
Se Auburn, 449.40 Cambridge, 798.64 Franklin, 395.40 
Alexander, 398.44 Cristoval Colon, 340.61 Floridian, 400.43 
Ann M’Kim, 493.83 Chester, 326.33 Francois L, 496.53 
Ashburton, 1,015.08 Catharine, 447.50 Gladiator, 649.78 
Atlantic, 699.18 Charles Carroll, 411.91 Gaston, 456.34 
Auburn, 451.11 Clifton, 599.25 Great Britain, 724.93 
Ambassador, 452.44 Canada, 545.86 Gen. Parkhill, 554,22 
Alfred, 453.07 Cassander, 299.74 Geneva, 457.83 
Azelia, 383.23 Cornelia, 1,064.89 Garone, 511.25 
Anson, 324.48 Carroll of Carrollton, 695.92 Geo. Washington, 609.40 
Agnes, 429.91 Duncan, 278.38 Garrick, 895.56 
Avalanche, 396.01 Diadem, 657.42 George, 360.51 
Adelaide, 373.30 Devonshire, 745.08 Gondola, 409.49 
Burgundy, 762.37 Duchess d’Orleans, 798.68 Georgiana, 553.88 
B. Aymar, 455.34 Eutaw, 571.54 Glide, 282.12 
Birmingham, 571.31 Europe, 618.47 Ganonne, 511.25 
e Brutus, 470.14 Edwina, 538.34 Galveston, (st.ship,) 548.50 
s Brunswick, 603.87 Empire, 1,049.01 Hendrick Hudson, 823.51 
Bo Baltimore, 658.08 Emily, 298.41 Hobart, 306.20 
a Brooklyn, 445.36 Elisha Denison, 359.21 Hazard, 232.73 
4 Cohota, 690.52 Empire, 436.54 H. Allen, 373.42 
Cincinnati, 457.02 Elsinore, 597.21 Hottinguer, 993.39 
Ceylon, 421.86 Elbe, 341.56 Harbinger, 262.11 
Caravan, 329.93 Emerald, 518.05 Hudson, 623.37 
Courier, 293.05 Echo, 668.46 Huntsville, 522.77 
Charles, 387.05 Emblem, 610.29 Hellespont, 344.79 
Calhoun, 285.06 Elizabeth Denison, 646.58 Harvest, 294.57 
Camilla, 233.71 Florida, 522.83 Hindow, 581.48 
Celia, 338.75 Finland, 549.45 Houqua, 582.84 
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Havre, 
Henry Clay, 
Herald, 


Henry Kneeland, 


Hercules, 
Helena, 
Hewes, 
Huntress, 
Hannibal, 
Hilah, 
Harkaway, 
Hamilton, 
Henry, 
Indiana, 

Italy, 

John Minturn, 
Iowa, 

John Baring, 
Java, 

John R. Skiddy, 
John Wells, 
Jefferson, 
Josephine, 
Illinois, 

John Cummings, 
John G. Coster, 
Jane Ross, 
Junior, 
Jessore, 
Kalamazoo, 
Konohassett, 
Kensington, 
Levant, 
Liberty, 
Liverpool, 
Liverpool, 
Louisville, 
Louisa, 
Louisiana, 

La Grange, 
Lausanne, 
Laconic, 
Lorena, 
Lancashire, 
Lotus, 
Louisiana, 
Louis Philippe, 
Lyons, 
Martha, 

Mary Frances, 
Medemseh, 
Merchant, 
Mariposa, 
Madonna, 
Mississippi, 
Monticello, 
Mary Phillips, 
May-Flower, 
Mediator, 
Mount Vernon, 
Montauk, 
Montreal, 
Memphis, 


‘870.92 
1,207.37 
248.59 
303.80 
371.01 
597.81 
298.30 
546.74 
440.81 
395.09 
545.05 
454.63 
395.68 
607.18 
298.85 
398.75 
874.76 
529.54 
538.45 
980.00 
366.17 
434.13 
397.14 
413.00 
721.44 
714.10 
407.42 
377.53 
436.87 
798.38 
426.60 
494.45 
382.35 
689.60 
428.38 
1,077.02 
516.61 
496.17 
296.69 
249.47 
398.86 
481.76 
527.28 
661.22 
293.00 
344.72 
794.32 
437.28 
359.77 
311.19 
576.18 
389.58 
317.17 
262.03 
647.61 
392.12 
386.08 
507.38 
660.59 
446.11 
505.19 
542.72 
798.68 
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Suirs—Continued. 
Minerva, 308.30 
Martha Washington, 472.60 
Marianna, 379.39 
Monument, 499.21 
M’Lellen, 376.40 
Montezuma, 924.38 
Moslem, 449.88 
Metoka, 775.33 
Morrison, 565.82 
Mexican, 225.64 
Maria, 418.70 
Mary Ann, 332.62 
Mary Kingsland, 796.61 
Norma, 292.72 
Nile, 403.37 
New York, 862.70 
Neva, 361.77 
N. P. Tallmadge, 370.23 
Northumberland, 892.06 
New York, 516.30 
Natchez, 523.72 
Nicholas Biddle, 783.61 
Normandie, 500.58 
Nashville, 513.81 
New England, 375.15 
Niagara, 458.69 
Nebraska, 516.30 
Narragansett, 640.06 
New York, (st. ship,) 365.54 
Oxford, 752.47 
Oswego, 647.08 
Ocmulgee, 458.07 
Oconee, 450.68 
Oglethorpe, 360.83 
Oscar, 369.05 
Ohio, 738.03 
Oneida, 791.53 
Orpheus, 573.53 
Orleans, 599.00 
Portsmouth, 520.31 
Powhattan, 520.64 
Peter Hattrick, 555.89 
Philadelphia, 542.72 
Panama, 508.87 
Philip L, 293.81 
Prince Albert, 884.86 
Panthea, 641.54 
Palestine, 469.78 
Prince de Joinville, 527.29 
Pacific, 581.02 
Panama, 612.21 
Probus, 647.26 
Paragon, 359.45 
Poland, 546.62 
Panther, 407.27 
Providence, 346.00 
Quebec, 653.00 
Queen Victoria, 711.81 
Rappahannock, 1,183.36 
Russell Glover, 795.30 
Rob Roy, 525 75 
Republic, 644.29 
Roscius, 1,030.85 








Rose Standish, 
Rose, 
Rainbow, 
Robert Isaac, 
Rochester, 
Rhone, 
Roscoe, 
Rienzi, 

Russell Baldwin, 
Russell, 

Rome, 

Russia, 
Superior, 
Sabina, 

South Carolina, 
Saracen, 
Silvanus Jenkins, 
St. George, 
Switzerland, 
Sea, 

St. Nicolas, 
Sheffield, 
Sarah, 

St. Lawrence, 
Splendid, 

Silas Holmes, 
Sarah Sheafe, 
St. Patrick, 


Stephen Whitney, 
Sarah and Arselia, 


Sultana, 
Scotland, 
Silvie de Grasse, 
Superior, 
St. Mary, 
Saratoga, 
Saramang, 
Spring, 

St. Thomas, 
Solon, 
Southerner, 
Sheridan, 
Sully, 
Siddons, 
South America, 
Samuel Hicks, 
Shakspeare, 
Sutton, 
Tremont, 
Talbot, 
Toronto, 
Trescott, 
Tahmaroo, 
Tarolinta, 
Troy, 
Thames, 
Tuskina, 
Tiger, 
Tallahassee, 
Tuscarora, 
Union, 
Utica, 
Uncas, 


427.07 
505.65 
747.89 
434.51 
714.69 
471.17 
622.28 
327.29 
464,70 
386.43 
344.50 
432.38 
575.00 
417.17 
580.59 
397.32 
547.24 
845,02 
567.55 
807.11 
797.44 
578.59 
495.28 
$56.58 
473.27 
644.78 
401.73 
896.20 
868.77 
482.43 
662.42 
626.85 
641.23 
$47.53 
444.16 
542,32 
377.59 
283.46 
997.12 
540.23 
670.77 
895.56 
446.94 
895.56 
605.59 
780.27 
747.49 
346.76 
368.14 
623.91 
631.42 
341,43 
372.37 
549.32 
523.55 
413.94 
420.84 
398.57 
489.52 
379.17 
544.70 
525.49 
422.76 











































































































Virginian, 
Victoria, 
Vesper, 

Ville de Lyon, 
Victoria, 
Virginia, 
Vicksburg, 


Alice, 

Alliott, 

Alert, 

Amelia Mulholland, 
Anahuac, 

Ann Welsh, 
Ann Louisa, 
Autumn, 
Arch. Gracie, 
Adario, 
Brazilleiro, 
Clarissa Perkins, 
Chatham, 
Curtis, 
Caspian, 
Childe Harold, 
Condor, 
California, 
Citizen, 
Condor, 
Clement, 
Chancellor, 
Chief, 
Douglass, 

Due d’Orleans, 
Desdemona, 
E. H. Chapin, 
Express, 
Eunomus, 
Empress, 
Ellen, 
Eugenia, 
Flora, 


Abeona, 
Amanda, 
JEolus, 
America, 
Antares, 
Atalanta, 
Angola, 
Alfred Hammond, 
Aranda, 
Acton, 
Androdus, 
Arethusa, 
Ajax, 

Ann, 
Audubon, 
Annawan, 
Arcturus, 
Bridgton, 
Bunker-Hill, 


616.44 
601.74 
312.21 
791.19 
868.74 
649.69 

79.86 


281.01 
329.64 
265.78 
220.07 
308.08 
381.61 
298.33 
181.66 
209.07 
268.45 
231.25 
240.52 
259.94 
249.67 


321,13 ° 


291.10 
236.63 
187.41 
464.08 
239.02 
279.24 
277.10 
195.16 
248.12 
310.50 
294.74 
424.43 
208.69 
240.03 
265.08 
227.05 
356.02 
293.44 


119.76 
177.58 
148.57 
129.24 
199.45 
187.84 
220.93 
183.62 
131.16 
183.84 
143.78 
222.82 
147.77 
147.14 
129.74 
125.31 
590.54 
126.51 
144.00 
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Surs—Continued. 
Waverley, 529.04 
Westminster, 631.42 
Waterloo, 892.96 
Warsaw, 387.79 
William Tell, 367.21 
Warsaw, 331.77 
Wellington, 726.58 

Barks. 
Gentleman, 227.36 
Grafton, 330.78 
Georgia, 456.83 
Genesee, 337.26 
Hecla, 154.11 
Hiram W. Tyler, 300.42 
Herschel, 244.15 
Hercules, 382.43 
Harmony, 308.64 
Isabella, 268.14 
Josephine, 198.07 
J. A. Jesurun, 203.27 
Iwanowna, 254.07 
John W. Caton, 217.31 
Jane E. Williams, 396.90 
J. W. Huntington, 196.93 
John R. Gardner, 190.26 
Isabella, 199.16 
Jones, 271.86 
Isaac Mead, 384.54 
Kathleen, 306.12 
Leonessa, 202.31 
Lewis, 217.24 
Laurens, 420.22 
Lucy Penniman, 270.13 
Leonidas, 183.67 
La Grange, 259.47 
Monmouth, 279.57 
Miceno, 231.41 
Mallory, 299.70 
Mary Chilton, 295.69 
Mudara, 243.76 
May-F lower, 514.70 

Bries. 

Bogota, 154.53 
Brilliant, 264.53 
Black Hawk, 148.24 
Chieftain, 195.93 
Camilla, 233.71 

Columbus, 224.55 
Charles Carroll, 139.80 
Carroll, 226.65 
Calvin, 215.56 
Crusader, 175.02 
Criterion, 183.00 
Crusoe, 130.20 
Carib, 148.68 
Castro, 161.55 
Caroline E. Platt, 231.55 
Chaires, 209.03 
Cashier, 143.49 
Charles Hammond, 160.90 
Columbia, 63.61 








Warsaw, 
Xylon, 
Yazoo, 
Yorkshire, 
Zurich, 
Zenobia, 


Missouri, 
Martin W. Brett, 
Mazeppa, 
Manhattan, 
Mersey, 
Mason Barney, 
Oberlin, 
Philena, 
Prudent, 
Rosina, 
Ronaldson, 
Rockingham, 
Rosalba, 
Rothschild, 
Strafford, 
Saluda, 
Stephen Brewer, 
Sarah and Esther, 
Smyrna, 
Superior, 
Sagamore, 
Sardius, 
Tecumseh, 
Toulon, 
Trenton, 
Texidor, 
Valparaiso, 
Vermont, 
Vernon, 
Whitmore, 
Wyandotte, 

Z. Ring, 


Croton, 
Cordelia, 
Celia, 
Cohansey, 
Camilla, 
Charies, 
Canonicus, 
Courier, 
Catharine, 
Cayuga, 
Coral, 
Clio, 
Cumberland, 
Carrier, 
Creole, 
Cayuga, 
Detroit, 
Damascus, 
Darien, 


341.80 
498.56 
677.91 
996.81 
817.20 
630.10 


319.19 
228.28 
234.09 
378.93 
372.31 
240.32 
330.93 
272.05 
298.42 
296.90 
319.68 
311.09 
201.39 
261.12 
314.45 
289.33 
234.20 
159.25 
299.49 
575.56 
285.32 
267.61 
391.05 
272.35 
274.40 
215.55 
402.00 
292.60 
266.72 
281.21 
287.20 
323.75 


310.86 
199.73 
338.75 
193.68 
193.02 
120.47 
214.91 
148.17 
199.35 
246.31 
134.71 
179.36 
182.79 
198.84 
146.43 
237.72 
210.74 
249.19 
229.25 


Draco, 257.36 
Dromo, 153.22 
David B. Crane, 182.94 
Dolphin, 97.48 
David Duffell, 188.76 
Etrurian, 246.65 
Exit, 112.26 
Erato, 196.57 
Eagle, 328.75 
Effort, 200.83 
Energy, 134.78 
Emma, 172.48 
Eliza, 207.10 
Edward, 355.50 
Escalus, 195.23 
Erie, 278.14 
Edwin, 197.68 
Escambia, 217.57 
Emily, 322.41 
Excel, 375.01 
Franklin, 198.32 
Forest, 153.17 
Frances, 192.62 
Frances Lord, 198.10 
Francis Ashby, 125.10 
Francia, 240.00 
Fras, Amy, 161.30 
Florence, 197.49 
Fanny Coit, 208.61 
Florida Blanco, 158.28 
Gen. Marion, 196.62 
Grand Turk, 297.57 
Galveston, 178.04 
Ganges, 171.83 
Ganneclift, 200.10 
Gulielma, 222.00 
George Henry, 110.00 


George Washington, 166.19 


Georgiana, 190.00 
George, 208.37 
Gen. Stark, 126.20 
Hudson, 154.08 
Henry Lee, 138.73 
Henrietta, 137.26 
Hope, 187.17 
Hyder Ali, 191.53 
Henry, 151.21 
Henry Bucks, 184.14 
Imogene, 183.56 
Isabel, 233.74 
James Wilson, 170.00 
Juno, 196.31 
John Bartlett, 104.66 


John L. Richardson, 194.46 


Joseph, 185.16 
J. H. Cheney, 209.48 
Aug. 8. Johnson, 163.67 
Adrian, 149.91 
Agnes, 62.30 
A. C. Zabriskie, 49.45 
Atlantic, 128.86 
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Bries—Continued. 
J. Peterson, 180.30 
Joseph Gorham, 146.49 
John Hill, 152.23 
J. J.de Cartagenas, 150.71 
Kenhawa, 174.00 
Kentucky, 923.32 
Long Island, 174.20 
L. O. Donnell, 122.93 
Lawrence H. Adams, 145.27 
Leonora, 194.67 
Lowell, 219.32 


Lawrence Copeland, 218.67 


La Grange, 192.06 
Lowden, 149.45 
Linden, 391.71 
Mars, 269.48 
Macon, 223.21 
Martha, 241.67 
Monaco, 198.86 
Marcellus, 141.65 
Matilda, 138.23 
Metamora, 195.91 
Marian Gage, 97.44 
Merida, 188.45 
Magoun, 168.42 
Mary Averill, 146.45 
Magnolia, 135,34 
Motto, 217.40 
Margaret Ann, 180.73 
Mohican, 129.34 
Mary, 193.25 
Mobile, 328.26 
Montevideo, 243.16 
Manhattan, 246.19 
Morea, 261.45 
Mobile, 328.26 
Mary, 271.28 
Morea, 261.45 
Moses, 220.05 
Moon, 278.60 
Northumberland, 167.01 
Newcastle, 226.84 
Nancy Jane, 133.71 
Nahmakanta, 184.51 
New Jersey, 276.72 
Olivia, 101.27 
Odessa, 181.51 
Orontes, 157.85 
Orizabo, 129.74 
Otranto, 149.58 
Patsey B. Blount, 120.75 
Philip Hone, 291.17 
Pocahontas, 112.72 
Peter Demill, 294.13 
Pioneer, 128.21 
Paul Jones, 238.33 
ScHOONERS. 
Abisha Jenkins, 197.79 
Agawam, 7481 
Amos Patton, 167.29 
A. L. Ackerman, 88.41 
Active, 87.00 


Pavilion, 
Powhattan, 
Peconic, 
Philura, 

R. W. Brown, 
Reaper, 
Republic, 
Rocket, 

R. de Zaldo, 
Roarer, 
Robert Bruce, 
Rodney, 
Robert, 

Sally Ann, 
Sea-Bird, 
Science, 
Sea-Flower, 
Spy, 

Sarah Maria, 
Sophia, 
Silsbee, 

Sun, 

Susan, 
Saratoga, 
Sarah Brown, 
Sterling, 
Splendid, 
Susan Mary, 
Sparkler, 
Sampson, 
Star, 
Savannah, 
Tam O'Shanter, 


150.00 
237.43 
232.83 
197.69 
191.80 

93.15 
190.67 
140,32 
136 35 
118-33 
114-72 
185-43 
145-71 
153..57 
161.17 
147.33 
129.30 
137.17 
146.45 
175.59 
105.55 
263.40 
250.55 
231.65 
348.07 
155.24 
199.90 
136.62 
196.00 
158.75 

99.27 
396.54 
128.67 


Thomas H. Benton, 203.01 


Tarquina, 
Tremont, 
Tremont, 
Trio, 
Timoleon, 
Topaz, 
Tybee, 
Ursula, 
Virginia, 
Virginia, 
Wampanoag, 
Wm. L. Jones, 
Washington, 
Wickford, 


910.30 
136.00 
171.75 
179,30 
229.53 
193,00 
329.00 
120.40 
349.75 
258.02 
180.73 
220.35 
107,23 
115.27 


Washington’s Barge, 146.41 


William Neilson, 
Wakulla, 
Warsaw, 
Wahmakanta, 
Wm. H. Tallman, 
William, 

Wilson Fuller, 


Ann Maria, 
J®otus, 
Alabama, 
Active, 
Amelia, 


175.53 
267,39 
194.44 
184.51 
157.80 
128.10 
269.87 


133.00 
148.87 
124.79 
122.85 

69.87 
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Advocate, 
Alfred F. Thorne, 
Ann Eliza, 
Ann D., 

Aug. 8. Johnson, 
Angeline, 
Aaron Marshall, 
Alexandria, 
Ann Rebecca, 
A. Cadmus, 
Bella del Mar, 
Baltimore, 
Brilliant, 
Boston, 
Barbara, 

Baker, 
Christina, 
Clara, 
Charlotte, 
Ceylon, 
Curlew, 
Control, 

Chas. L. Vose, 
Commerce, 
Corine, 

Chief, 

Calloa, 

Comet, 
Columbia, 
Chris, Columbus, 
Cath. Wilcox, 
Commerce, 
Cornelia, 
Carroll, 

Chas. P. Brown, 
Cabot, 

C. L. Gager, 
Chesapeake, 
Columbia, 

Col. Hanson, 
Cabot, 

Daniel Webster, 
Delaware, 

Don Juan, 
David Rogers, 
Direct, 
Delaware, 


Deborah A. Somers, 


Daniel Barclay, 
Excellent, 
Emily Johnson, 
Eliza Jane, 
Eleanor, 

Ellen, 

Eliz. Harkness, 
Equity, 

Emily, 

Ragle, 

Empire, 

Ellen Perkins, 
Expeditious, 
liza Meserole, 
Experiment, 






145.35 
197.59 
125.60 
187.15 
163.67 
110.13 
145.40 
165.26 
62.47 
99.23 
125.75 
98.58 
73.03 
138.00 
126.45 
65.88 
278.85 
74.20 
94.47 
78.30 
110.38 
127.67 
158.88 
95.31 
85.79 
149.15 
98.13 
98.74 
74.48 
73.05 
91.02 
91.12 
118.86 
67.09 
131.77 
95.93 
88.31 
99.80 
190.00 
131.64 
198.69 
113.17 
177.39 
122.77 
135.81 
133.08 
177.59 
143.67 
73.72 
67.78 
191.92 
182.34 
110.08 
97.70 
126.87 
83.63 
64.62 
79.87 
180,42 
137.60 
74.69 
172.57 
86.11 





Commercial Statistics. 


Scuooners—Continued. 
Elizabeth, 151.49 
Elias H. Herrick, 91.65 
Edgar Laing, 145.44 
Elizabeth, 155.59 
Ellen, 97.70 
Exit, 112.26 
Edwin A. Stevens, 144.36 
Elmira Rogers, 121.61 
Florida, 50.55 
Foam, 99.55 
Franklin Green, 115.31 
Fair, 139.36 
Fidelia, 157.48 
Gelena, 98.47 
Gilbert Hatfield, 160.00 
Globe, 214.85 
Glide, 119.65 
George Henry, 110.00 
Gen. Marion, 196.62 
Gen, Lafayette, 99,29 
Hume, 98.94 
H. Walker, 69.70 
Harp, 131.48 
Hero, 97.84 


Harmonious Walker, 69.70 


H. Lawrence, 144.09 
Hayti, W111 
Henry Clay, 108.32 
Helen, 115.15 
Hugh Boyle, 98.46 
Halcyon, 130.73 
Hudson, 116 50 
Herald, 94.67 
Huldah Ann West, 97.00 
Henry Chase, 129.67 
Harriet A. Taylor, 112.50 
Hamilton, 198.02 
Isabella, 74,20 
Isaac Townsend, 123.05 
Intrepid, 91.13 
Jane, 74.20 
James M. Waterbury, 76.32 
Julia Telfair, 96.76 
Joseph N. Lord, 81.10 
John 8. Dutton, 67.01 
Julia Ann, 99.13 
Joseph Leggett, 98.30 
James Avery, 63.60 
John Polk, 104.20 
John Thompson, 87.91 
James T. Bertine, 150.00 
John W. Smith, 130.58 
Jona. Wainwright, 147.68 
John Wesley, 98.46 
Josephine, 212.51 
Leontine, 165.72 
Lyra, 144.88 
Larch, 124.23 
La Fayette, 83.59 
Levant, 97.89 
Lenity, 154.56 
Margaret, 206.59 
Margaret Ann, 124.70 





Michigan, 
Maria, 

Mirror, 
Montano, 
Marietta, 
Montano, 
Mary, 
Millicent, 
Merchant, 
Mary Washington, 
Mary Frances, 
Maria M. Klots, 
Montgomery, 
Matilda, 

Mary Ellen, 
Mohican, 
Marmion, 
Mary, . 
Maria, 

Mary Jane, 
Maria, 

Myers, 

Nile, 

New York, 
Ninetta, 
Nicholas Biddle, 
Nettle, 

Ocean, 

Oral, 
Olynthus, 
Olive, 

Oneida, 
Patrick Henry, 
Peru, 

Phasbe Eliza, 
Philip De Peyster, 
Patuxent, 
Phabe D., 
Portia, 

Patriot, 

Pilot, 

Portia, 
Pompino, 
Philenia, 
Petersburg, 
Pacific, 
Pizarro, 
Patmus, 
Phantom, 
Peter Ritter, 
Quick, 
Regulus, 

Red Jacket, 
Romp, 
Roanoke, 
Regulus, 
Reaper, 
Robert Rennis, 
Robert Woodruff, 
Sally Miller, 
Silas Wright, 
Samuel Roberts, 
Sarah Lavinia, 









115.80 
85.06 
96.71 
74.11 

115.68 
87.29 
96.48 

183.59 

126.06 

133.26 

148.39 
80.78 

124.48 
41.24 

149.29 

156.02 

107.37 

179.75 
79.83 
93.15 
36.98 
62.23 

127.07 
96.00 
98.19 

114.56 
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Scnooners—Continued. 







Seminole, 95.76 Topic, 114.72 Virginia, 133.90 
Sarah, 84.20 Tioga, 215.40 Vermillion, 122.11 
Star, 108.66 ‘Turk, 102.86 Victoria, 126.51 
Stanley Hall, 50.92 Trio, 141.35 Volant, 56.44 
Savannah, 4725 ‘Two Marys, 115.88 Weymouth, 188.27 
Samuel L. Southard, 176.85 Traffic, 105.11 Wanderer, 142.29 
Sultana, 138.11 Virginia, 49.37 Wolcott, 98.42 
Sophia, 47.20 Volant, 58.38 Wm. Wallace, 120.49 
Select, 113.94 Volusia, 98.32 Wm. Burk, 136.56 
Sea, 189.67 Velasco, 130.74 Whig, 103.91 
S. Rosevelt, 136.74 Victoria, 92.11 Wm. E. Bird, 528.44 
Sarah Matilda, 60.33 Volta, 96.77 Wolcott, 181.69 
Samuel M’Dowell, 117.15 Veto, 156.15 Zerviah, 123.29 
Sequel, 93.84 Victory, 177.55 Zenobia, 52.01 
Tuscarora, 176.32 
STEAMBOATS. 

Alice, 326.88 Hendrick Hudson, 1,185.80 Richmond, 226.40 
Boston, 209.81 John Gilpin, 57.07 Samson, 252.58 
Cinderella, 173.25 Illinois, 349.35 Salem, 178.14 
Croton, 396.79 James Madison, 375.06 §t. Nicholas, 413.62 
Commerce, 333.37 Kosciusko, 250.90 Swiftsure, 265.25 
Cataline, 391.48 Kennebec, 480.50 Salem, 178.14 
Columbus, 369.72 Knickerbocker, 858.66 Sylph, 290.73 
Columbia, 489.43 May-Flower, 262.69 Staten Islander, 222.14 
Duncan C. Bell, 245.36 Meteor, 277.57 Shepherd Knapp, 186.85 
Eureka, 413.02 Mutual Safety, 420.89 Telegraph, 330.02 
Express, 275.51 New Champion, 441.20 ‘Traveller, 584.59 
Edwin Lewis, 178.91 New Haven, 342.86 Thorn, 141.80 
Fashion, 419.49 New Jersey, 530.83 Union, 201.80 
Frank, 175.74 Niagara, 699.57 United States, 180.13 
Flushing, 107.53 New York, 6186 Virginia, 296.42 
Fairfield, 239.90 Oliver Ellsworth, 227.54 Virginia, (st. ship,) 403.22 
T. P. Schoals, 63.05 Oregon, 1,004.85 Worcester, 695.67 
Gen, Lincoln, 125.48 Orange, 216.03 Wave, 142.94 
Hercules, 192.31 Over, 123.75 Washington Irving, 149,79 
Huguenot, 264.11 Pilot, 54.27 Yacht, 249.64 
Hero, 462.35 Rondout, 40.58 





PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN RUSSIA. 
According to an official statement, the production of the precious metals, during three 
periods of ten years each, in the Russian empire, is thus stated, as calculated into kilo- 
grammes :— 
Gotp nor Rertnep. 





1813-23, 1823-33, 1833-43, 

ETT MNO, 00.6 «os vsnainci sh eckes kil, 2,835 1,815 25,897 
RPO MNOS. csiiaivn desc Soscenasts 618 28,890 57,108 
TOO, ..n cencieniibinetinnstinen 3,453 30,705 83,005 


Of this production, 97,500 kilogrammes were from the Ural mines, and about 20,000 
from those of Siberia, during the thirty years. 


SILveR conTarnine GoLp. 


From crown mines in Siberia, same dace kil. 212,535 200,842 199,210 
‘These metals yielded—In gold,.. cibiinusiatncecay 7,369 44,990 78,810 
pure silver,... seovtan 185,185 187,840 189,850 


From which, coin strack— 


Of the value, in frances, of.......... sessesee 985,145,000 357,256,000 425,786,000 
Or. for thirty years, to the aggregate WS ABA, Dobie incdhteisessse f. 1,169,187,000 
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Commercial Statistics. 


Since 1813, therefore, the production of gold has increased more than ten-fold in Rus- 
sia, while that of silver has made little progress. From 1826 to 1844, coin was struck 
from platina to the value of thirteen millions of frances, According to an article in a St. 
Petersburgh Journal, understood to be founded on official documents, the following quan- 
tities and values of different coins had been struck in Russia from 1664 to 1844—that is, 
for one hundred and eighty years :— 


Years. Gold. Silver. Platina. 
1664 to 1742,........... 1,028,446 59,298,594 digs vteandes 
ii 2 ee eS ‘ 1,416,199 30,836,454 anekavignays 
1762 to 1797,.......... . 15,937,693 702060 ee ave ke 
1797 to 1801,........... 2,169,242 10,018,471 eared cess 
1801 to 1826,........... 43,146,451 110,263,868 . —_-  wewss ieieis © 
1826 to 1844,........... 128,810,360 63,279,888 3,468,572 
TOM ici casics 191,508,40 344,638,092 3,468,572 
Value, altogether, in silver rubles,...........ccereseeeseeeesescewreeeeeees 539,615,005 
DG ili cid ai suisbiaddnlce aiviad vibes Bccdce Dias Abich ad sviteienshs aiehtdias 2,158,460,000 
In pounds sterling,.........+. cael lis atid aiibablicn 5 eal Xtina ceasin si e 84,314,853 


This sum is equivalent, as measured by the actual course of metallic values, to 
545,360,317 silver rubles. ‘There was struck, besides, copper coins for the value of more 
than 50,000,000 silver rubles. 





COMMERCE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


LOCATION OF GUIANA—BRITISH TRADE WITH—GEORGETOWN, DEMERARA, ETC.—NEW AMSTER- 
DAM——EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF BRITISH GUIANA, FOR THE YEAR ENDING ave. 31, 1845. 
Guiana is the name formerly given to the northeastern portion of South America, lying 

between the rivers Oronoco and Amazon. A large.portion of this territory has been in- 

cluded within Brazil and Venezuela, and the name is now generally applied to the re- 
maining part, comprehending the settlements of Great Britain, Holland, and France, 

British Guiana is the most westerly portion of this territory; and, as claimed by the Bri- 

tish government, extends from latitude 0° 40’ to 8° 40’ N., and from longitude 57° to 61° 

W., and includes the former Dutch settlements of Berbice, Demerera, and Essequibo. It 

has an area of about 75,000 square miles ; of which, however, several portions are claim- 

ed by Brazil and Venezuela. Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, a colony partly the property of 
the city of Amsterdam, extends about 200 miles along the coast, from the Corentyn river 
to Marony, and has an area of about 30,000 square miles. French Guiana, or Cayenne, 
extends about 200 miles along the coast, from the river Marony, which separates it from 

Dutch Guiana, to the Oyapock, forming its boundary with Brazil. Its interior limits are 

unknown, but its area is computed at 20,000 square miles, 

Great Britain receives a large portion of the exports of British Guiana, which consist 
chiefly of rum, sugar, molasses, cotton, coffee, and arrow-root. The value of the exports 
in 1836 was estimated at $10,676,985 ; but in 1839 the value hardly exceeded $5,000,000. 
The shipping entered inwards, in 1836, consisted of 716 vessels—burthen, 111,425 tons ; 
of which were, from Great Britain, 66,914 tons; British colonies, 34,526 tons; United 
States, 7,000 tons; foreign, 2,985. The ports of British Guiana deserving notice are 
only two—Georgetown and New Amsterdam. 

Georgetown, formerly called Stabroek, the capital and seat of government, is situated 
on the east bank of the Demerara, a short distance from its mouth, in latitude 6° 49’ N., 
and longitude 58° 12’ W.; population, 20,000. The houses, made of wood, are gene ~ 
rally two stories high, with porticos and balconies, shaded by a projecting roof. The 
Streets are wide, and traversed by canals. Shops and stores are numerous, and European 
goods plentiful—the markets also are good. There are likewise many commodious ware- 
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houses and wharves; but the latter can be safely approached only by small craft, on ac- 
count of the declivity of the bank, and the ebbing of the tide ; the rise ef which, on the 
coast, is from sixteen to twenty-four feet. Vessels not drawing more than fourteen feet, 
load and discharge their cargoes in the middle of the stream ; but those of greater draught 
cannot enter the river, on account of a bar at its mouth, and must therefore complete 
their loading outside. Within a mile of the town, near the mouth of the Demerara, is a 
small mud fort, called Fort William Frederick. The town being the depot of the pro- 
duce of the countries adjacent to the Essequibo and Demerara, its commerce is con- 
siderable. 

New Amsterdam lies in latitude 6° 15’ N., and longitude 57° 21’ W., at the conflu- 
ence of the river Canjee with the Berbice, near the entrance of the latter into the sea, 
and about 57 miles east of the Demerara; population, 3,000. The coast here is encum- 
bered with shallows ; and the harbor, though good, is difficult of access. From this town 
is exported the produce of the plantations on the rivers Berbice and Corentyn. Vessels 
drawing fourteen feet may, it is said, sail 200 miles up the Berbice, while the Canjee is 
navigable 50 miles for schooners. The entrance of the former is protected by three 
batteries. 

We have received an official statement of the “ Royal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society of British Guiana,” which enables us to exhibit the following table of the imports 
and exports of the port of Georgetown, Demerara, for the year commencing on the Ist 
of September, 1844, and ending on the 3lst of August, 1845 :— 


Exrract From THE Recisrer oF Imports anp Exports at THE Port or GrorceTown, 
DeEMERARA, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lst Avevust, 1845. 


Imports. 

Articles. Quantity., Articles. Quantity 
aah openhoenensrenenininckan bbls. 2,187 | Lime,.............hhds.and puns. 2, 654 
TI. <i omiicins sonans enniolll galls. 44,647 | Lumbery........0..ccssceees M. feet 6,852 
i cgacdronsstascnsyocuacnial eS Le ee bbls. 3,879 
Bricks,.........+++ .. M. 2,179 Malt liquor,. isa<gusamewoateer hhds, 4,242 
Butter,..........0. firkins and kegs 11,864 io dilateve@es.cs ae SD 
Candles,.... vibsincinianbadenaiilite i.) aaa Mult. (ciediiacinkankascameaic 298 
Cattle, meat... is een concn ann suieiaial No. 1,456 | Oats,... scccscccosssoreDushels 91,595 
| Ce ee! ae, a 4,938 
Gotha jis. ccesscccee...ccc0e0cds, 31,781 | Pitch, tar ‘etc., asaWercesuentes bbls. 1,399 

1 sisttty este cintoreenvesie dy: RRS Pork,... paris dbegdes eusteaatens i+ MEOOO 
Rts cnaidie vatheonsasdaniaitl bags 7,930 Potatoes,... peenasninseeeeecnel bushels 46,534 
SERENE bbls. i. pt” eee 2,036 


4 eee: eS eer mame EF 
WUE ck iis cdin kc igeviesncccacc Ree © REA 1) Balto, 5. occcccscovececsce ces 305 


CR secu kinktiniess vices occas AME CEM AON iii nek cbicickbes iuncddeal No. 2,281 
NING. <p ocecesinsnbicetersancdee BIINE A aii sinceresscancoovivsiadd M. 3,209 
Hams and bacon,. poeipegaanall puns. Bt IG Sicedcentsconsnadeneanel boxes 15,269 
SU hy ndtecakescs vevbauexee trusses NE 5 NS 5s onacnxdeodnaenacia M. 905 
I a iiiisss bcc citneee dct bbls. 2,468 | Sugar, refined,................ puns. 254 
Diss icinsiintitscnninicbniios No. 4,049 | Tobacco,...........0...++00++hhds, 132 


Si isnistinincontanschsammbammneneh 345 | Wine,............00sceeeeeee gallons 117,348 








Exports. 

Articles Quantity. Articles Quantity 
Sugar, bhds 29,702 | Coffee, tes 237 
“ tes 2,0634, “ bbls 742 

“ bbls. 5,808 Oi: ctcabitiidienatates de 278 
Rum, puns 10,821 | Cocoa-nuts, ...........0.000 No 88,517 
Or talib beintthbeeanennemad hhds BE fb BIR ing cciveshaaghivgesscais logs 522 

eo er 1,323 tte ma a tovesssdenyes OGUE 6403 
Molasses,.............0...+.--puns, 13,241 | Charcoal, .. Gust ats 392 
“ See 597 | Hides,... ps dab svenseeneOe 2,772 
FS  . vilanmeh bbls. 252 | Wallaba shingles,..........+.M. 96 
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Commercial Statistics. 488 


To ascertain the total amount of imports and exports for the colony of British Guiana, 
there must be added to the above the imports and exports at the port of New Amsterdam, 
Berbice. 

We subjoin a summary view of the measures, weights, money, finances, duties, etc., of 
British Guiana :— 

Measures, Werients, Money, Finances, ETC 

The measures and weights are chiefly British. The Dutch ell of 26 inches=27 Imp. 
inches; and 110 lbs. Dutch=100 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Monry.—The monetary unit is now the dollar, divided into 100 cents, and represented 
by Mexican dollars, and others of the standard weight. The currency is composed of 
bank notes, dollars, and British coins, principally silver. Gold doubloons are sometimes 
met with, especially when the exchange is low, when they are sent from Barbadoes and 
other West India islands, to purchase bills on England. 

Prior to 1840, the integer of account was the florin or guilder, of 20 stivers, each of 16 
pennings; which, at the usual exchange of 14 florins per £1, was worth about 1s. 5d. 
A government paper money, formerly issued, was lately called in, and exchanged for 
dollars. 

The British Guiana Bank, incorporated in 1836, and the Colonial Bank, have estab- 
lishments in Georgetown and New Amsterdam ; and issue notes for $5, $10, and $20 
each, payable in silver. 

Fivancrs.—In 1836, the revenue of Demerara and Essequibo was £87,885; and of 
Berbice, £18,196—total, £106,081; the expenditure of the two former, £97,371; of 
the latter, £16,575; total, £113,946. The expense incurred by Great Britain for mili- 
tary protection, in the same year, was £45,421. 

Durtes.—The export rates and duties on produce are trifling. The general colonial 
duty on imports is 2 per cent ad valorem. 





RISE AND FALL OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


We are indebted to E. Merriam for the following table, showing the rise and fall of 
Lake Ontario, at Gull Island light-house. ‘The statement was kept by W. Owston, 
Jr., Esq., keeper of Gull Island light-house, in Lake Ontario, about two miles from the 
northern shore, a little below Port Hope, Upper Canada. 


Remarks on THE Rise anv Faw or tHE Lake, aT Guui Istanp Licur-Hovss. 


1840—June 29, ON iiss dasdved dicliian dintintdeicibegbisDetinisetin ens 2 feet 10 inches. 
ES SELLS PICT TT CET TTT Oe 

IE Bi diancnsenihacianvitshnenonacneinatinAdiihissesnsedinens 
September 26, fell 14 inches in 36 hours,.. sthcwvons 
December 7, height,.. 


0 9 

1 6 

0 4 
SE Ty 0s Os eich ecivienctitn tatiitiicdvnes 'oemocsstngeece bi 4: “ 
June 9, fe SE ROR LE) Cee RE SN NE be 4 “ 
December i ts cae CR ete an bass ck henud shaded pagina O° «" §@ “ 
1843—April 15, Or ee SRbARa th SeDe4 ane MA RAEE MehacaseGei ns cass 0“ 8g “ 
May 12, Wes Gobi neben dbue db Meee ab eckyl audncuWeane saabys QM Ge 
December 9, “ O..%. 8 “ 
mes oy Mh 0 ie aitecated Chranelbicisienbiadedysabdned vie ten a ae “ 
May 3, TT ateeesaiimbaii eine kapha @eecakamiiia hetsan “ 
AEE Ig 8S ocncpegcasoaiscecekzeden Sieh Soactcencetces 0 « 4 “ 
eeeeee Gy A Aa a O«* 4 “ 
1845—March 24, celtics snes tinidatiedbiliias’ nétiietnce Remy Qs: 
May 12, OF seameaink vale gape ailia tied agmiliaen laa cpetewictakd 9.6 9 “ 
PIED, wn svtucas scanpumerntasevaNsesbasetes cuca | et a 6 


With heavy gales from the west a few days, there is a strong current up the lake. 
Ww. Owston, Jr. 
This record is kept by order of the British government. Lake Ontario is 231 feet 
above tide; Lake Erie, 565; and Lake Superior, 643 feet. These tables are instructive. 
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COMMERCE OF SINGAPORE. 


LOCATION OF SINGAPORE—EARLY HISTORY—PRODUCTIONS—MODE OF TRANSACTING BUSINESs— 
DIVERSIFIED TRADE OF SINGAPORE—SHIPPING—MEASURES, MONEY, ETC.—!MPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS TO DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, FROM 1842 ro 1844—1NCREASE AND DECREASE OF TRADE, ETC. 


Singapore is a small island at the eastern extremity of the straits of Malacca, the site 
of a flourishing British settlement. It is 25 miles in length; has a breadth of 15 miles, 
and an area of 270 square miles. The town is in latitude 1° 17’ N., and longitude 103° 
51’ E. The island belongs to the East India Company, and has a population of about 
35,000, mostly Chinese and Malays. 

The settlement of Singapore was projected by Sir Stamford Raffles, in 1818, as an em- 
porium for the commerce of the Eastern islands, the British intercourse with which had 
materially suffered by the restoration of Java to the Duteh, at the close of the war. The 
island was purchased from the princes of Jehore in 1819, and its sovereignty confirmed to 
Great Britain in 1825, by a convention with these princes and the king of Holland. Its 
climate is highly salubrious, being freshened with sea-breezes. The rainy months are the 
coldest—namely, December and January ; and the driest months, April and May, the hot- 
test. Being, however, not above 80 miles from the equator, there is little variety in the 
seasons, and Fahrenheit ranges only from about 70° to 90°. Fruits, catechu, or gambier, 
and a few spices, are the only vegetable productions of the island deserving of notice ; 
and the preparation of pearl sago and iron implements, by the Chinese, are almost the 
sole manufactures. Singapore derives its importance solely from being an entrepot for 
the commerce between eastern and western Asia, and also between the latter and Eu- 
rope. For this, it is admirably suited by its geographical position, being in the direct track 
of vessels going betwixt the Indian and Chinese seas, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Malay peninsula, and the richest of the Indian islands. When founded in 1819, it 
was inhabited by only a few hundred Malay fishermen; but in a very few years it be- 
came, next to Batavia, the greatest port in the Eastern Archipelago. 

The town is situated on a salt creek near the west part of a bay on the south coast. 
Ships lie in the roads at the distance of from one to two miles, according to their draught ; 
but cargoes are discharged or taken in with safety by means of lighters. All provisions, 
except fish, are dear. Singapore is in every respect a free port, there being neither import 
or export duties, nor harbor or shipping dues. The mode of transacting business is de- 
scribed by Mr. Crawfurd as simple and efficient. The European merchants, or rather 
factors, most of them acting on commission, do not trust their affairs to native agents, but 
transact them in person, with the occasional assistance of a Chinese creole as an inter- 
preter and broker. 

There is scarcely a port whose trade is so diversified as that of Singapore. The chief 
Asiatic productions to be found in its market are gold-dust, pepper, banca tin, edible 
birds’ nests, coffee, raw silk, sugar, tortoise-shell, beches-de-mer, cassia, sago, ebony, 
catechu, rattans, and a multitude of other articles, which are re-exported, principally to 
England, China, and India, in exchange for British cottons, woollens, iron, hardware, 
fire-arms, Chinese articles, and Indian piece goods, opium, &c. Of late years, the aggre- 
gate amount of imports and exports has been about $15,000,000, or nearly £3,200,000. 

The intercourse with China, the eastern peninsula, and islands in the Archipelago, is 
conducted by natives in junks, proas, and craft of the most varied description—every year 
showing an addition to their number, and to the places in which they have been equipped. 
If to these be added the European, Indian, and American vessels, the whole amount of 

shipping annually entering Singapore is considerably upwards of 200,000 tons.* 





* Waterston’s Cyclopedia of Commerce. 
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Measures, Money, Ef¢., OF SINGAPORE. 


Measures and Weights—The covid, cloth measure,=18 Imp. inches. The gantang 
of 2 bamboos, by which liquids, grain, and fruit, are sometimes sold,==14 English gallon, 
or 1.04 Imp. gallon. The common weight is the Chinese pecul, of 100 catties, or 1,600 
tacls,== 133} Ibs. avoirdupois. Salt, rice, (from Siam and the Malayan archipelago,) and 
sago, are sold by the koyan of 40 peculs. Bengal rice and corn are sold by the bag, con- 
taining 2 Bengal maunds, or 164 4-15 lbs. avoirdupois. Piece goods are sold by the conge 
or score. ‘The gold and silver weight is the buncal, which weighs 2 dollars, or 832 troy 
grains. British measures and weights are generally employed in the sale of European 
commodities. 

Money.—Accounts are stated in Spanish dollars, divided into 100 cents; also in rupees, 
annas, and pice, as in India. Bills are commonly drawn on London at 6 months’ sight ; 
and on Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Batavia, and Canton, at 30 days’ sight. 


Imports AnD Exports or SINGAPORE. 


We have compiled, from an authentic source, the following comparative abstract state- 
ment of the trade of Singapore with the undermentioned countries, during the official 
years 1842-3 and 1843-4 :— 








Imports. 

Names of places. 1849.3, 1843-4, Increase. Decrease, 
From Great Britain,..........cesscseess 6,393,789 5,950,299. .......00006 434,530 
Continental Europe,..........+++ 792,607 1,157,002 361,395 ..........06 
Linited Bite)... scscsnsedscnsae 170,155 GOOD ic vikcceus 121,800 

Mauritius, Cape of Good so 
and Australia,... wb ete 58,201 . . Bees 48,475 
N. America, (Halifax,).. sinimuahi waa 1,319 Rete i Gatuiiecs 
CeO as. 5a..5 i cids Cette snseee 6,572,775... SOF SOS. ..csess...s. 1,175,453 
Madras and Coast,...........+++ 483,092 Sk rr ho 
Bombay, ........+ disiiucigendéeis 922,554 1,189,631 267,078 ............ 
ps RENTON TEES TTT ce 61,693 97,861 SEGO carsccicavs ‘ 
FORMING iii 5th ci cieiicns cicdbeaekes 727,335 POE occcissmnsne 377,726 
CBYION,... ccecrscserscesessssecases BOE, ben iy eciiigihs’? sap unnitaics 191 
Rangoon and Maulmain,......- 105,106 DONE © visi secveius 75,028 
iii thdiisn <n tnshivesevaseatens 4,470,032 4,655,099 185,065 ............ 
Oc Uidaiaeccisdivineve avs 2,488,443 1,909,342 ............ 579,101 
BBs soneiine» vee kee = 318,314 SE © scene Giksxs 1,909 
Nas bile < ccucsy saducsadoupies 584,045 ATONE, concscccscee 68,260 
COGMIRATIABR sce caccsccesiedien 572,077 ss aga ae 173,296 
East coast, Malayan peninsula, 923,573 1,191,216 270,643 ........... ° 
West 6 4,827 28,318 23, a 5 2 il > 
UMAR ciiis casein vaccrnessconnens 637,677 672,006 34,329 » 
nS ERS per oo ee 586,445 807,289 220,814 .......c.000 
Bally, Lomboe, and Sumbawa, 411,783 663,801 252,018 bie bisie 
Celebes, & oth. eastern islands, 255,315 735,122 479,809 side 

Neighboring islands, and all 
other countries or states,.... 381,182 961,431  ...0. sbinuste 29,762 
Total, Coy’s. Rs. 27,921,282 26,693,006 2,135,170 3,363,386 
26,693,066. ..iccssscece weeee 2,135,170 
Decrease in 1843-44,....... ek Sees oxasenssidse ck pee pele 
Total amount of imports in 1843-44, as abovey........ccccccsseseesene Coy’s. Rs, 26,693,066 
“ VOUS FUABRM., 5.5 saixsioddcdhtotiiietnccesie 1,263,597 
“ “ “ “s ERE ER SMR 496,847 
MPMI COs ct ccascvicustssicsieciccicl mvaaeasaten’ Coy’s. Rs. 28,463,410 
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ts. 

Names of places. 1849.3, 1843-4, Increase. Decrease. 
To Great Britainy.....0.0eeeereees 3,155,591 2,915,505 ..........45 240,086 
Continental Europe,.....0....+0.+++ 929,405 457,823 ...cccereee 171,582 
United States,...........-s.ese0es 200,378 WREUE . encssinicens 171,207 

Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Australia,......s...0ses0ee - 625,568 262,744 ...seerceees 362,824 
Calcutta,.....0..seereeveee eeneee ee » 93,514,685 5,002,041 1,487,356 ............ 
Madras and coast,..........+00+++ : 341,446 223,552 ...cccorseee 117,894 
Bombay,.....c.scccccsessorsovoeeeeses 1,169,590 1,172,571 BST  nrevesereees 


PTI j ois. s cccicceuscacsvowcvaecsecee 264,202 363,876 99,674 








Bd -snknenvcibercavtannesionen des 285,865 ET susnabemindie 14,915 
Oe igeie sanicnsaenaievis <enmisivnsesene 14,590 Baa. coniqneaned 5,809 
Rangoon and Maulmain,.......... 33,756 44,642 BOAIOE. Sascweasecss. 
Spi cbscteininy ofcncdienbcstvncsee’ 8,145,625 7,301,389 ..........4. 834,236 
TN cccniciitlimesicinednedinecs: Sere GEE sheadesisnee 203,629 
Sis icteuinniiitivenn emmpmiconnniens 324,460 358,218 BERTIE. dckageences 
En 6 ceoconbiachisdomanubaneteiines 802,690 EE 116,530 
ete ere 511,595 516,344 ee 
East coast Malayan peninsula,... 1,021,541 1,149,447 127,906 ............ 
West “ « “ 2,367 44,622 IRS iatiaipssns se 
NESSIE OOP Er 424,193 lk i 5 ar 
ics vesthinktuishtehineessacwwsee 666,048 691,906 BENE chistecesese 
Bally, Lomboc, and Sumbawa,... 425,116 621,679 196,563 ............ 
Celebes, and other eastern isl’nds, 278,236 1,026,182 737,943 ............ 
Neighboring islands, and all other 
countries and states,............. 362,507 201,860 ............ 157,647 
Total, Coy’s. Rs. 24,212,158 24,692,993 2,887,184 2,406,350 
lesctaines 24,212,158 2,406,350 ............ 
Increase in Coy’s. Rs. —.....4....4+ 480,835 480,834 ............ 
Total amount of exports in 1843-44, as above,............ssceeeeeeeees Coy’s. Rs, 24,692,992 
“ * 6 oY; ci nusseh concise sia singte Mean . 1,266,704 
“ ss “6 ie | TL: «+ nafuieisiaettaesne kanes aaennlle 502,944 
ental Bis iain titi bateidnss . cw inaceysnitienminnsll Coy’s. Rs. 26,462,540 





TOBACCO TRADE OF VIRGINIA. 
To the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


This being the usual period for making up statistics of the Tobacco trade of Vir- 
ginia, I have prepared the annexed comparative tabular statement of the stock, exports, 
and inspections, with care, and, I believe with accuracy, and transmit the same with the 
hope that it may prove useful, and even interesting to you. 

It will be perceived that the exports of tobacco, for the year ending the 30th ultimo, is 
the smallest of any of the years embraced in my table, and is less than any previous year 
since the termination of the war with Great Britain, in 1815. The export to France, and 
to the Mediterranean, is greatly more, and to Bremen, Holland, and Antwerp, much less 
than last year. To Great Britain, although the export last year was very moderate, this 
year it is again diminished, and not a cargo has been sent forward to Cowes, and a market. 
Of the 6,525 hhds. exported to Great Britain, 4,300 hhds. are stemmed tobacco, of which 
1,500 hhds. were made from western leaf, received and inspected here, and 1,000 hhds. from 
the leaf of the crops inspected in 1843, and 1844, leaving only 1,800 hhds! of stemmed 
tobacco, made from the leaf of the crop inspected this year. ‘The number of hhds. tobacco 
inspected this year, by our returns, is 51,113 hhds.; of these, about 3,500 hhds. were 
western tobacco, and 2,500 hhds. re-prised, and re-inspected tobacco. Deducting these 
6,000 hhds. from the quantity returned, it gives the yield of the crop grown in 1844, about 
45,0000 hhds., which we think is nearly correct. In our opinion, very little remains in 
the hands of planters. 

Our large stock is composed chiefly of inferior lugs and leaf. Comparatively, there is: 
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but little good, or fine tobacco remaining on the market. Shippers hold but a small por- 
tion of the stock. The manufacturers, it is believed, hold more than usual at this season, 
as the crop was particularly well suited to their demand ; but the bulk of the tobacco now 
remaining in the warehouses, is of the crops of 1843, and 1844, and generally of very 
inferior quality, and held by speculators. ‘The growing crop is variously estimated. We 
think 40,000 hhds. may be calculated upon, and the quality as good as the average of the 
crops of Virginia. From the best information that we can obtain, the crop of tobacco 
made in the western states, will not exceed 70,000 hhds, Some estimates are far below 
this. 

We quote lugs 1} a 24—common leaf, 34 a 54—fair, 54 a 7—good and fine, 74 a 10, 
and do not anticipate lower prices the next year. Yours, Respectfully, 

Ricumonp, Ocrozer 8, 1845. CHARLES F. OSBORNE. 


A Sraremenr, 


Showing the quantity of Tobacco inspected in Virginia, from 1835 to 1845; the quan- 
tity exported, and the markets to which it was shipped ; the stock left on hand on the 
lst of October of each year, and likewise the quantity of Stems shipped during the 
same period, and the markets to which they were shipped. 


Year. U. King. Cowes, anda market. France. Bremen. Holland, 
Tobacco. Tobacco. Stems. Tobacco. Tobacco. Stems. Tobacco. Stems. 
i.) Sa 17,021 2,185 656 4,131 1,077 1,017 787 578 


1836,....... 15,243 3,997 710 5,166 800 §=6—1,636 = 977s: BAO 
1837;....... 9,555 2,026 378 2387 1,221 1,970 2,542 1,924 


1838,....... 12,321 AIO Scxie 4,743 616 1,908 319 128 
18339,....... 13,350 2,463 738 1,115 236 2,317 1,236 919 
1840,....... 12,228 1,064... 5,268 1,158 876 3,828 1,177 
1841,....... 16,563 SetOO  Meseds 7,395 1,504 3,843 2,497 2,013 
1842,....... 10,655 2,818 556 3,747 4,573 2,294 7,637 395 
1843.,....... 11,424 5,400... 4,098 3,013 1,543 6,975 321 
1844,....... 6,961 ej ere 605 5,165 1,935 3,810 689 
pi! ae Rr pe 4,542 1,422 2,622 1,842 560 
Srarement—Continued. 

Years. Antwerp. Italy, Spain, ete. Total shipped. Inspected. Stock. 

Tobacco. Stems. Tobacco. Stems. Tobacco. Stems. Tobacco. Tobacco. 
1685,...... 400 sive 270 wae 25,871 2,251 47,520 15,801 
1636,...... 1,455 ons B44 aia 29,722 3,186 45,445 14,024 
|» See 536 60 724 ecad 18,991 4,332 36,291 10,475 
1838,...... 925 asa 734 ean 20,828 2,036 44,845 12,397 
1839,...... 329 57 one ee 18,729 4,031 28,502 4,896 
1840,...... 2,028 136 =-1,621 esas 27,195 2,189 58,186 13,829 
pS a 2,026 218 1,672 oes 34,442 6,074 56,141 8,719 
i) eae 1,820 esse, Laeeee dia 32,765 3,245 52,156 11,100 
1843,...... 4,814 aes 512 136 36,236 2,000 56,788 13,420 
1844,...... 1,817 cha 63 20,494 2,687 45,886 14,363 
1845,...... 1,019 cose 2,354 van 17,704 3,182 51,118 22,050 


AMERICAN ICE IN THE EAST INDIES. 


The Hong-Kong Register copies a long article from Bengal Hurkarn, on the subjeet of 
the ice trade. ‘T'he quantity shipped from Boston last year, is said to have been 55,000 
tons, delivered on board at a cost of $2 50 per ton, while the product of sales is put down 
at $3,575,000. Mr. Wyeth, at Calcutta, has erected a noble building for the storage of 
ice. It has a triple wall, 40 feet high, 178 wide, and 198 feet long, enclosing more than 
three-quarters of an acre, and capable of holding 30,000 tons of ice. The walls are of 
brick, and measure from the outside of the exterior to the inside of the interior will, with 
flues, or air-spaces, between, ‘The whole is covered by five roofs, also with air-spaces 
between. The Register calls loudly for the establishment of an ice-house at Hong-Kong, 
and rejoices in the knowledge that a good supply has been ordered from Boston. The 
commodity appears to be plentiful at Shang-hai, and is freely used by the Chinese. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


PORT DUES, ere, OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


The United States consul at Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, furnishes the follow- 
ing official information relating to the abolition of port dues, &c., on vessels putting into 
that port for refreshments, which we place on record for the information of ship-owners, 
and others engaged in the whale fishery :— 

An Act to exempr Certain Vesseis From THE Payment or Port Cuances. 


Whereas, it is expedient to encourage the resort of vessels of all nations engaged in 
the whale fishery, and vessels arriving under the circumstances hereinafter mentioned, to 
the ports of this iskand—and whereas the exempting such vessels from the payment of 
port charges and light-house dues, to which they are at present liable, would facilitate 
such object—Be it enacted by His Excellency Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Baronet, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the island of Van Diemen’s Land and its dependencies, by and with 
the advice of the legislative council, that, from and after the period when this act shall 
come into operation, vessels of all nations outfitting for or refitting from the fisheries, and 
all vessels arriving’ and sailing in ballast, or which may not break bulk, or only to such an 
extent as may be necessary to provide funds for the repairs, refittings, or refreshments re- 
quired, shall be wholly exempted from all port charges and light-house dues whatso- 
ever, except only those of pilotage, in cases where the service of a pilot shall have been 
actually required and received ; anything contained in any act to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

2. on be it farther enacted, That in the case of foreign vessels employed in the whale 
fishery arriving in any of the ports of this island for the purpose of refreshing, refitting, 
or repairing, it shall be lawful for the master or owners of such vessels, or their agents, to 
land and sell within any of such ports such quantities of oil as the collector of customs at 
that port may certify to be necessary to reimburse to such master, owner, or their agents 
aforesaid, the expenses incurred by him or them in such refreshing, refitting, or repairings ; 
and upon such oil so landed and sold as aforesaid, there shall be charged and paid a duty 
of five pounds upon every one hundred pounds in value of the same oil, and so on in pro- 
portion for any greater or less value, and no other duty shall be payable in respect of such 
oil so landed as aforesaid ; any law now existing, or hereafter to be made, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 








The above act passed the legislative council on the 28th day of February, 1845, and is 
signed by Adam Turnbull, clerk of the council. 





SANITARY DECREES OF PORTUGAL. 


By the following sanitary decrees of the Portuguese government, transmitted to the 
Department of State at Washington, it will be seen thatthe vessels ot the United States 
are to be treated as Portuguese vessels :— 


Her Majesty the Queen, in consequence of the representations made to her royal pre- 
sence, and in order that the sanitary precautions with regard to arrivals from the United 
States of America should not, by opposing unnecessary embarrassments, be made more 
rigorous than is required for the health of the public ; considering the great diminution, 
of late years, in the diseases endemic in those countries, as regards their frequency and 
their intensity, and that other states of Europe had determined to modify their sanitary 
regulations, has thought proper to order that, until the publication of the quarantine regu- 
lation, which the Council of State is to propose agreeably to paragraph 12 of the 9th 
article : the decree of September 18, 1844, the following rules should be observed pro- 
visionally :— 

1, All the ports of North America north of Cape Hatteras, in North Carolina, are de- 
clared habitually clean. 

2. Vessels arriving from these ports, whatever may have been the date of their de- 
parture, shall be admitted to free pratique immediately upon their presenting a clean bill 
of health, and proving that they have not, nor hed not, any one sick on board, and that 
they have had no communication of a suspected nature. 

3. Cotton and flax brought in those vessels, aceompanied by certificates of their origin 
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and production, showing that they do not come from places situated south of Cape Hat- 
teras, shall be freed from the necessity of any purification. E 
4. In case there should have been any epidemic in the place from which they come, 
and there should be, or have been, any sickness on board, the vessels shall be subjected to 
the requisite quarantine, and their cargoes to purification. ; 
5. In cases in which the vessels are subjected to quarantine, the last ten days of their 


~ voyage shall be included in the time required, provided they have had no suspected com- 


munication within that period; and, if they have, the days shall be allowed which have 
passed since such communication. 








RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD. 


The Long Island Railroad was incorporated in 1834, with a capital of $1,500,000, for 
the purpose of making a road from Jamaica to Greenport, a distance of 83 miles. The 
Brooklyn and Jamaica Railroad Company, which had been incorporated in 1832, with a 
capital of $300,000, having constructed a railway from Brooklyn to Jamaica, 12 miles, 
leased the same, for a term of years to the Long Island Railroad Company. The line of 
railroad to Greenport, making a total length of 95 miles for the two roads, was completed, 
and opened its entire length, on the 5th of August, 1844. Since that period, it has been 
in successful operation, conveying passengers with remarkable regularity, and at a speed 
before unequalled in the United States. We have had occasion to pass over most of the 
leading railroads in the country, and on none have we observed greater regularity in run- 
ning, or so little delay in passing from the cars td the steamboat, or the steamboat to the 
cars. All the arrangements furnish evidence of the wise forecast and great energy of 
G. B, Fisk, Esq., the President of the Company, who is sustained by an efficient board 
of directors. The increasing popularity of this route as a through line to New London, 
Norwich, Worcester, and Boston, as well as the local travel of the island, must secure for 
the stock a steady and permanent value; and, should the company adopt a liberal system 
of commuting with residents along the route, the business of the road would doubtless be 
greatly increased by local travel. This course has been adopted in the vicinity of Boston, 
and in England, with the most satisfactory results. The Long Island Railroad Company 
have, we understand, been impressed with the belief that the character of the road would 
allow of a speed heretofore unattained in this country ; and it seems that, in this respect, 
their anticipations were not unfounded. ‘The government has adopted the Long Island 
route for their expresses between New York and Boston, whenever it is necessary to run 
one. ‘The last express, bringing the news of the Hibernia, was run on Sunday, the 19th 
of October, from Greenport to Brooklyn, in two hours and twenty-one minutes. A ferry 
is established across Long Island Sound, from Greenport to the termination of the Nor- 
wich and Worcester railroad, a distance of about 30 miles. Passengers are now carried 
over the entire distance between New York and Boston, including the Greenport ferry, 
within ten hours; and from Brooklyn to Greenport, 95 miles, in three and a half hours. 

The entire cost of the road, from Brooklyn to Greenport, including the tunnel, under 
Atlantic-street, of near a half mile in length, with a double track, a work of great strength 
and solidity, is about $1,500,000. The company own three as fine steamers as navigate 
the sound—the Cleopatra, Worcester, and New Haven. The equipments of the Long 
[sland road are equal to any in the country—the rails are of the heavy class, weighing 54 
lbs. to the yard. The capital consists of 29,846 shares, of $50 each, or $1,492,300. 

The whole debt of the company is $392,340 22. Deducting from this the debt due 
the state of New York, payable in the year 1861, $100,000, with a sinking fund of 
$1,000 per annum, leaves the remaining debt of the company, $292,340 22, payable 
between 1845 and 1852. The entire aggregate of debt and capital stock is $1,884,640 22 
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The number of passengers taken over this road, in the months of June, July, August, 
and September, of this year, (1845,) was 62,494. 








Recetrts tn 1844. 

From local travel,.....0...000..sssssssssevsees bis sbe tatebiguabictbhiies witenoeed : $65,009 00 
“ I sist oii, atest siiititneit tine sinsitpacten tks okibbiacteviviia ction 10,154 84 
$75,163 84 

From fare and freight to and from New York and Providence, Boston, 

Stonington, —— New sseoansiasaale Norwich, ines: &c., from 
Aug. 9, to Dee. 31... pieweniieinnns ite - 78,294 99 
$153,458 83 
i canis cinta tacasdeetbews dents Nockeaveaees comecenecscces oo 83,412 89 
akan cui scescicciiendsctesnduntstunnchenbinendeeessberacsepubsnameaiaes $70,046 94 

Capital stock,.........0ceec.seseeeses babeicouved bcireeeaevs 30,000 shares. 

Owned by the company,............:...se00++ satereenens 154 


29,846 at $50, $1,492,300 00 
Diba sits ASE a woe EE Re 20 


$1,884,610 22 


Cost of road,......... .- $1,500,000 00 
Assets, consisting “of three steamers, wharves, motive ‘power, lots, “de- 
pots, &c., &c., valued at.......... Ubi divs si cnas bitibbestbolatetinved’s 400,000 00 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


TRADE EXHIBITIONS IN EUROPE. 


Everywhere throughout Europe, the trades are coming forward as exhibitors ; and these 
industrial reunions form an easy and intelligible expression of a nation’s resources in that 
respect—exhibiting its deficiencies by comparison with others, and furnishing the ready 
index to a fitting system of interchanges. Great preparations were made at Warsaw for 
an exhibition of this kind, that took place in September last; but it represented rather 
the Imperial than the Polish means—efforts being made by the Russian cabinet to promote 
its system of fusion by inducing the merchants of St. Petersburg and Moscow to send their 
works to that exhibition. At Vienna, the exhibitors are 1,800 in number ; and by far the 
most important amount of contributions is furnished by the provinces—the Milanese, Bo- 
hemia, the Venetian State, Gallicia, Illyria, Hungary, &c.;—Austria Proper yielding, 
with the exception of such articles of art and luxury as all capitals supply, an inconsider- 
able portion of the whole. At Breslau, an agricultural Congress, in imitation of that of 
Paris, was held in July, 1845; and many distinguished English, French, and Hungarian 
residents, had been invited to attend. 





GOLD MINE IN COSALO, MEXICO. 
This is supposed to be the richest gold mine in the world. It belongs to Signor Yriarte, 


who refuses to work it to any degree of productiveness, because he could not dispose of 


the immense revenue it would yield, amounting to several millions of dollars. He has 
now far more than he wants, and says that his money is safest under ground. 
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1.—Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara, in the years 1843 and 1845, to ascertain the fate of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Connoly. By the Rev. Joseph Wourr, D. D., LL.D. New York: Harpers. 
The distinguished author of this book, Dr. Wolff, who, a converted Jew, spent many years as a 

missionary among his own people, after being banished from Rome, and leaving that Church for 
the Protestant, travelled a long time in Asia as missionary, came to our own country, and made in- 
vestigations relative to the identity of the Indians with the “ten lost tribes,” then returned to 
England, and in 1842 proceeded upon the expedition, the narrative and purpose of which is here 
given us. His self-sacrifice and philanthropy, of which both friendship for the unfortunate officers 
whose names are given above, and a desire for truth, were the motives ; his trials, dangers, and in- 
teresting journey, are all fally recorded in this volume, even to minute details. The facts about the 
countries and nations passed through, are so new and valuable, and the high character of the author 
being a sufficient endorsement for the truth and merits of the work, we must refer our readers to the 
book itself, as they will obtain therefrom a more just idea than our limits will allow us to give. 

2.—.4 Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children. By James Stewart, M. D., A. M., Fellow of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, etc. Third edition. Carefully revised and enlarged. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This treatise embraces an anatomical view of the structure of the organs, and an analyzation of the 
disorders to which children are chiefly subject. The divisions of the work are of “The Vital Func- 
tions,” the Respiratory and Circulatory Systems; of “The Natural Functions,” the Digestive and 
Excrement Systems, and of “The Animal Functions,’”’ the Nervous and Motar Systems. This sci- 
entific division, as well as the frequency of technical terms in the course of the treatise, render it 
more valuable for professional men, than as a book for family use. From a glance at the method 
in which some of the subjects are treated, particularly that of “the development of the bodies of 
children,”’ we should judge the work to be a valuable addition to medical science. The fact of a third 
edition having been called for within a few months after the issue of the second, is a fair index of 
its claims upon the profession. 
3.—Observations in the East, chiefly in Egypt, Palestine, > es and Asia Minor. By Joun P. Dorsin, 

D. D., late President of Dickinson College, author of “ Observations in Europe,” etc. 2 vols., 12mo. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The numerous class ef readers interested from religious sympathy in Dr. Durbin's European Ob- 
servations, published some months since, will have increased gratification in the perusal of these 
observations touching scenes in lands impressed with the foot prints of the God-man, and his early 
disciples. In the observations on various questions connected with the fate of Christianity in the 
East, which are scattered through the volumes, sometimes interwoven with the narrative, there will 
be found some important views, not presented by recent American writers who have travelled over 
the same regions. Part of the ground travelled by Dr. D., remains nearly untrodden by previous 
American travellers. On the whole, we consider the present work in several respects more attractive 
even than the “ Europe” of the author. 
4.—-The Autobiography of Alfieri, the Tragic Poet. Translated, with an Original Essay on the Genius 


and Times of Alfieri, by C. Eowarps Lester, U. 8. Consul at Genoa, Honorary Member of the 
Ateneo Italiano at Florence, ete., etc. New York: Paine & Burgess. 


This biography from the pen of its subject, the poet who pictured the softness of Italian scenery, and 
the romantic characteristics of his nation, in his beautiful dramatic productions, is given to us in a style 
that partakes alike of the poem and the novel. Mr. Lester's appreciation of the ideas of his author is 
exhibited in the interesting essay of his own, and the translation, It is dedicated to W. Gilmore Simms, 
the novelist; and the translator, at the same time, takes occasion to introduce some remarks upon the 
copyright qnestion. As to the manner in which the translator has performed his duty, we can only 
speak in terms of approbation ; and we must say, of the autobiography itself, that few inventions of the 
liveliest genius can be more interesting than this history ; and the progress of few minds will offer a better 
field for psychological study than his, who gave as the results of an enlarged experience in travel, and 
among books and men, as here related, noble truths, through that powerful medium, the stage. 
5.—Intellectual Algebra; or, Oral Exercises in Algebra, for Common Schools. By Davin B. Tower, 

A.M. New York: Paine & Burgess. 

The author of ‘Intellectual Algebra” appears to have accomplished for that branch of study what 
Colburn had formerly done for the science of arithmetic. He has brought this useful, though rather 
unpopular subject, within the comprehension of children; and by such a process of oral or intellec- 
tual exercise, that his work may form as suitable an introduction to arithmetic as that subject formerly 
did to algebra. In this respect, he has certainly done an essential service to the cause of mathemati- 
cal education. We have no doubt but intellectual algebra is destined to supersede those antiquated 
systems which have contributed to retard its general introduction as a study in our common schools. 
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6.— Wiley & Putnam's Library of American Books. No. 4.—The Wigwam and the Cabin. By the 
author of “The Yemassee,’’ “Guy Rivers,” etc. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 7 


Mr. Simms has published in this volume a number of tales, the accumulation of several years. 
They abound in descriptions of scenes characteristic of the southern states, and in the delineation 
of the characters of the planter and his dark dependants, or of an earlier inhabitant, the pioneer and 
the Indian. Few are better qualified than the author to describe or weave in a story incidents illus- 
trative of the border history of the south. One or two of the tales are not only interesting, but exci- 
ting, while some betray a want of finish, and carelessness ; possessing sufficient interest, however, to 
exonerate the author from the charge of “ book-making.”——No. 5. Big Abel, and Little Manhattan. 
By Cornetivs Matruews. This should be, and, so far as we can judge, is, a favorite work. Its 
whimsical plot is somewhat thus :—“ Big Abel,” the manufactured descendant of Henry Hudson, and 
“ Lankey Fogle,” of the Manhattan chieftain of Gotham’s swarthy inhabitants in times of the canoe 
and wigwam, both having a “ right, title, and interest’ to New York, meet “up town,” and instead 
of going to law about the matter, settle their dispute of claim equitably and quietly between them- 
selves. In their perambulations of the city, of the familiar objects, the description of which will strike 
every one as being drawn to the life, the descendant of the Indian finds little to claim, save the 
parks, and sky and stars, and whatever of eternal nature Big Abel’s forefathers and his cotemporary 
kinsmen have left. The ships, the houses, New York as it is, Big Abel of course claims as his own ; 
and, having amicably adjusted the matter, they end by a frolic. ‘The “Poor Scholar,” and in fact 
most of the characters and scenes described, are not only original, but ingenious and beautiful. Few 
volumes can better amuse the idle hour of a New Yorker.——.No. 6. Wanderings of a Pilgrim Under 
the Shadow of Mouut Blanc. By Groner B.Cuerver, D.D. A peculiar charm is lent to these im- 
passioned descriptions of some of nature’s most noble handiwork, by the constant religious feeling 
blending with a poet’s devotion to nature. The “ vale of Chammouny,” “Geneva,” “the Alps,” and 
* Mont Blanc,” are pictured to our mind’s eye in their most sublime beanty. And not only mountains, 
and towering crags, and cataracts, are described, but the personal intercourse of the author with some 
European men, who are towering like mountains above the bigotry and darkness of their age and 
country—such men as Merle D’ Aubigne, Dr. Gaussen, and the Genevese reformers of the nineteenth 
century. Would that our tourist’s books generally were so quick to mark and describe what is beau- 
tiful and sublime in nature, or noble and praiseworthy among men. The book will find many readers. 
7.—The Medici Series of Italian Prose, No. 4.—The Citizen of a a. By Ansatpo Crna,a 


Genoese Republican of the Sixteenth Century. Translated and edited by C. Epwarps Lester. 
New York: Paine & Burgess. 


The fourth number of this series is the translation of a work that strikes us more like a classic than 
any book that has lately fallen into our hands. It seenis as if the mantle of Roman authorship had 
descended upon the Genoese republican, and the art of Quintilian, with the experience of Thucydides, 
had animated, centuries later, an inhabitant of their own Italian soil. Ceba’s idea of the citizen, as 
expressed in the qualities which he requires in a perfect one, is not only just, clear, and well defined, 
but noble, dignified, and beautiful. Such citizens would have saved the Italian republics, and they 
may save our own. His chaste political work will be practical in any age ; while the applicability of 
the thoughts, and the acknowledged finish of the translation, render it peculiarly so to us. 
8.—The Works of Rev. Richard Cecil, late Minister of St. John’s Chapel, etc. In 3 volumes, 12mo. 

New York: Robert Carter. 

The name of Cecil is familiar to that large portion of the Christian Church denominated “ evangeli- 
cal ;’’ and we have, in the three handsome volumes before us, a complete collection of his published 
works. The first contains a collection of discourses, practical, consolatory, and persuasive, delivered 
from time to time, to the congregation of St. John’s Chapel, London. The second embraces a variety 
of moral and religious miscellanies, besides several occasional sermons, prepared for the press by Mr. 
Cecil, during his life-time ; and the third and last volume includes brief extracts from his sermons, 
diary, letters, and other fragmentary papers, and a view of the author’s life and character, by the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, whose acquaintance of fifteen years gave him an opportunity of comprehending and ap- 
preciating the genius and character of his friend. Mr. Pratt, in the enthusiasm of his intimacy, has 
recorded, after the manner of Boswell, whatever he deemed in his conversations original in style, or 
vigorous in expression. The collection must prove a valuable addition to the libraries of all whose 
views harmonize with the amiable and pious Cecil. 
9.—My Grand Parents. My Grandmamma Gilbert and My Grandfather Gregory. By Orv Hum- 

pHReY. New York: Robert Carter. 

These narratives, with their appropriate characters, cannot fail to answer the end for which they were 
designed, to instruct the young by the inculcation of moral and religious truths, through pleasing asso- 
ciations. “Old Humphrey’s” sententious expression of elevating ideas through familiar language and 
illustration, will always be popular. A true Christian spirit, and a wide benevolence, are the leading 
characteristics of this, as well as the other fruits of the author's pen. The useful design is disguised in 
the pleasing familiar dress in which his thoughts are clothed. it will have no less influence, and be more 

attractive from the disguise. 
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10.— The Opal ; a Pure ae for the Se ielhiagh. Edited by Joux Kees. With Illustrations, by J. G. 

Cuarman. New York: 

This beautiful annual “amy a aaa which we can rarely ascribe to volumes of the kind—the con- 
tributions are all original. They are alike creditable to their authors, and to the taste of the well 
known editor of this third volume of the Opal. The chief contributors seem to be Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith and H.T. Tuckerman, while there are also pieces from the pens of Mrs. Anna Cora 
Mowatt, Charles F, Hoffman, Mrs. Jane L. Swift, George A. Howard, Emma C. Embary, John G. 
Whittier, Francis 8. Osgood, and others sui generis. These beautiful flowers are not only to be ad- 
mired for their intrinsic beauty, but are more grateful to us, coming, as they do, from the hand that 
has wreathed them so charmingly for our gratification. The engravings, though of a rank inferior to 
the articles, are generally wel! executed, an indistinctness in the outlines of some of them being all 
that prevents us from pronouncing the volume faultless. The paper and print is of the best qual- 
ity; the volume of the highest merit among annuals; and such the taste and labor of John Keese 
will ever make it, with the assistance of such friends as have laid their powers uader contribution for 
his benefit, and the edification of the public. 


11.—The Mayflower, for 1846. Edited by Rosert Hamiton. Boston: Saxton & Kelt. 

The publishers of this elegant annual, in which both editor and engraver have shown their best 
judgment, announce that their object is to please the community in general, without intruding upon 
the claims of other annuals. Most of the articies are original, and from the pens of gifted writers. 
Mr. Hamilton has contributed several articles of his own; and the others of his selection, among 
which one upon the “ Mayflower Woman,” by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, and one or two beautiful trans- 
lations from the German, struck our fancy particularly, are highly creditable to his literary taste. The 
engravings illustrating the articles are well executed. The “ Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” and ano- 
ther upon “Cup Tossing,” are exquisite specimens of the art. The binding and printing are by no 
means inferior, and a more suitable gift-book has not been issued for the coming year. These books 
embody the idea of the progressive refinement in publications, no less than that of the public taste ; 
and their beauty of execution does not fall behind the standard which a continual perfection in each 
art called into requisition seems to demand. 

12.— The Boudoir Annual, 1846. Boston: Phillips & Sampson. 

This elegant annual is in quarto form, and admirably adapted, as its name indicates, to ornament 
the table of the boudoir or drawing-room. The engravings are ten in number, and are most beau- 
tiful specimens of mezzotint, executed by Sartain. They are from subjects by painters of high note, 
among which we may mention ‘‘ The Exodus,” by Martin, the “Cave of Despair,” by Eastlake, 
and “ Judith and Holofernes,” by Vernet. The other historical Scripture illustratioa of the “ De- 
struction of Babel,” embodies a grand subject, which is powerfully expressed by the artist. The 
frontispiece, ‘Paul and Virginia,”’ is a large and beautiful engraving, which St. Pierre himself would 
look upon with delight. The articles seem to be more intended to accompany the engravings than to 
embody literary merit, though we notice several by Henry B. Hirst, by Miss Landon, and one or two 
by Croly. We think the mechanical, or, we should rather say, the artistic execution of the work, 
most commendable ; while many of the articles are beautiful in themselves, and very appropriate. 
It is a beautiful piece of workmanship, engravings, paper, binding, and printing, and such as we have 
rarely seen surpassed, Tho annuals of this year are singularly exquisite in dress and taste; and if 
the fairies should turn artists and publishers, their productions could hardly be more rare than 
such as this. 

13.— The Rosette; a Juvenile Annual, for 1846. Boston: Waite, Pierce & Co. 

These publishers have issued several little works for the benefit of the young, which will doubtless 
answer the object intended. We could hope that the same pains would be taken in the preparation 
of such volumes, as for those who are old. The stories and poetical productions are generally well 
selected, but much disfigured by the shocking cuts with which this otherwise neat volume is marred. 
The fact that they are intended for youth demands that they should be particularly well executed ; 
for by them they would be much more prized than by their elders. The child who is addressed, 
whether by print, letter, or word, with care, will be none the worse for it. The simplicity should be 
in the matter, and not the form or style—in the subject, and not in the dress in which it is clothed. 
14.— Waite. Pierce §& Co.’s Juvenile Library. Boston. 

We have received six volumes of the above series, with these titles :—1. The Pastor’s Stories; 2. The 
Royal Oak; 3. Home Made Happy; 4. The Parsonage; 5. Mary Wilson; 6. Shawmut, or the Settle- 
ment of Boston by the Puritan Pilgrims. It will be seen, from the titles, as we have found upon examina- 
tion, that they are admirably selected, and adapted to the young, and are written in a sensible style, with- 
out any of that affectation of simplicity which sometimes mars the composition of such productions. The 
last one, containing an account of the settlement of the New England metropolis, whose site was the Indian 
Shawmut, will interest older heads. The volumes are neatly got up, and well calculated to fix the atten 
tion of those for whom they are intended. 
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15.— Puritanism ; or, 4 Churchman's Defence inst ite Aspersions, by an Appeal to its own His- 
tery. By Tuomas Ww. Corr, D.D. New York D. Appleton & Co, Pailedetpes G8. Appletca. 


The “ Review of the Puritans,” their religion, toleration, charity, and other characteristics, which 
those who have inherited their religion lay claim to for their ancestors with as much perseverance 
as their opponents deny it, is no doubt intended as an antidote to the inordinate praise of Puritaniam, 
and corresponding detraction from Episcopacy. In the same degree that this praise has done injustice 
to their character, we might say have also the aspersions here carefully collected. Much of both js 
trne, a great deal exaggerated, and perhaps some fabricated. The extreme to which Dr. Coit goes 
in his defence of Episcopacy, and that to which modern Puritans tend, has a just mean, from which 
it is easy to observe, as from an eminence, the intolerance of religious bigotry, illustrated here by the 
most powerful example that can be drawn from the world's history. The basis of the book is a 
series of letters that appeared in the Churchman some ten years ago, which made much nolse among 
the opponents and defenders of the Puritans. With neither, we think, rests the whole truth; and we 
can say that Dr. Coit has presented his side of the question with all the talent, learning, and partisan 
feeling of the scholar and sectarian, 

16.— History of the War in France and Belgium, in 1815; containing Minute Details of the Battles of 

Bras, Ligny, Wavre, and Waterloo. By Captain W. Linarus, Secretary and Adjutant of 

the Royal Mili Asyium, Constructor of the * Waterloo Model.” First American, from the 
second don edition, with Plans of Battles and Maps. Philadeiphia: Lea & Blanchard. 


This book deserves a more extended notice than our brief limits will allow us to give it. Its great 
reputation as a true, faithfully compiled, and extraordinarily correct history of that most exciting of 
periods and battles, its extensive sale, and numerous editions, as well as the character of the author, 
would be enough, were his labors and its merits not observable throughout. The recital, and dis 
position of facts, are performed with a skill that reminds us of that exhibited in another light by the 
military commander. The author enjoyed a rare opportunity in collecting information from the best 
quarters for the construction of his “model” of Waterloo, at the most critical period of the battle ; 
and, as the depository of such information, he wrote the work. The maps and plans are not only ad 
mirably executed, but beautifully illustrative of one of the most candid, reliable, interesting, and 
valuable models of histories, that will have made the futare bless the past for its labors, ‘The style is 
simple and condensed; the prominent points of the great battle well brought forward and relieved, 
and the whole apparently too authentic to be doubted. 
17.—Historical Sketch of the Second War between the United States of America and Great Britain, 


declared by Congress the 18th of June, 1812, and concluded by Peace the Sth of February, 1815. By 
Cuarues J. Ingersou.. in 3 volumes. Vol. 1, embracing the Events of 1812-13, Philadelphia: 


Lea & Blanchard. 

This is the first volume of a very interesting, though, for some reasons, singular work. It is nota 
history, properly, but evidently written for those who know about the war, by one too fully conversant 
with it to descend to details, or touch upon points which do not subordinate themselves to a predeter 
mined purpose. It gives a faithful and interesting description of particular portions of that period of 
our history, rather than a full account of the whole ; and those (whatever may have been the design 
or proposed tendency of the work) are written with an undoubted fairness and accuracy. The causes 
of the war are but little touched upon ; the conspicuous persons connected with it, at more length ; and 
the Indian and naval! portion of the history, considered in an interesting and extended manner. The 
revenue and tariff questions of the time, as well as the causes of the close of the war, are considered 
carefully ; yet the author draws no conclusions therefrom, leaving that for his readers. Whether \ts 
object is to foster a warlike spirit or not, its merits as a history cannot be overlooked or unappreciated. 
The style is abrupt at times, and careless to a fault; marking the politician who regards hie matter, 
rather than the scholar who cares for the manner, Few are better qualified for the task which Mr. 
Ingersoll has in his way, thus far, discharged. 
18.—I Will be a Gentleman. A Book for Boys. By Mrs. Turuit.. Fourth edition. 
19.—J Will bea Lady. A Book for Girls. By Mrs. Turutm.. ‘Third edition. 
20.—Onward! Right Onward! By Mrs, L. ©. Turai.., author of “1 Will be a Gentleman,” etc. 

Boston : William Crosby and H. P. Nichols. 

Judging from the appearance of these books, we took up the latter to while away a few moments; 
but the surprising interest of the little volume induced us to finish it with as much eagerness as we 
could a novel from the most gifted pen. The delightful characters woven into the stories will fasci 
nate not only every child into whose hands they fall, but children of an “ elder growth.” ‘The an 
thoress, heretofore unknown to us, has awakened by these charming little volumes an interest and 
curiosity that will render welcome in future any productions from her pen. She touches the mind, 
and awakens the better feelings, not by advice or aphorisms, but by the exhibition of virtue’s effects in 
her delightful creations, that are not only imaginative, but true, and with natural defects, only, in 
which they are not perfection; as, for instance, in the Artist Boy, in the last of the above-named 
volumes. This, with her two little ideals in the two first—" Joseph Brandon” and “ Beulah Morris,”’ 
are among the fairest characters that we have read of ; and their histories, joys, sorrows, and success- 
es, with the neat guise in which the volumes are clad, as appropriate for youth as their beautiful 
eontents, deserve for both author and publisher the thanks of all their readers. 
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2t.—Sermons. By Henny Metvine, B. D., Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter's a Cambridge. Edited by the Right Rev. ©. P. M'Iuvate, D, D,, etc, 
Now York; Stanford & Swords. Philadelphia: G, 8. Appleton, 

22.—Sermons on Cortain of the Leas Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. By Henny 
Meuvins, B.D. ete, Second series. New York: Stanford & Swords, 

Tho first of these is a handsomely published octavo volume, which we acknowledge the reception 
of, as well as the second, a much smaller volume, Melvill's reputation as an earnest laborer in the 
English Church, and eloquent proacher, is widely spread among the Church on our own side of the 
ocean. His earnestness, it is said, becomes an excitoment; and certainly that characteristic is per- 
ceptible in his discourses, The American editor makes a distinction between the manner of his 
author as preaching from and out of the Seripturos, and of preaching from the text entirely, and 
those who simply make it starting point of a tain of remarks, This is obviously the chief char- 
acteristic of the sermons, The volumes contain all published by their writer, which was done in 
answer to a request from the Bachelors, President, and Under-Graduates of Cambridge, before whom 
they were delivered~-an evidence of thelr value not to be overlooked, 

23.4 Brief Description of New York, formerly called New Netherlands, with the Placea thereto ad- 
joining : likewise, a Brief Relation of the Customa of the Indians there. By Danint Denron, A 
New Edition, with Copious and Llustrative Notes, By Gasaie. Furman, Member of the New York 
Historical Society. New York; Willlam Gowans. 


This very handsome volume is the first of the serios of Gowans's Bibliotheca Americana, which ts 
to consist of reprints from old and scarce books, and occasionally an original work, designed to throw 
light upon some obscure point of American history, [t seems to be the idea of the publisher to give 
to American antiquarians a collection corresponding with the Harleian Miscellany in England, If 
rare and antique works are to be the test of its success, we doubt not, from the promise of the volume 
before us, the cotlection will be found all the most antiquarian could desire, New York, Brooklyn, 
and other places “ thereunto adjoining,” are described as they were ; and, by the excellent introduc- 
tion of the editor, and copious notes, we are enabled to Wentify the places. The value of the book 
will doubtless be i aod by the consideration that it is the firs printed English description of the 
colony inhabiting the region now comprised in the states of Now York and New Jersey. While Mr, 
Gowans gratifies 4 laudable taste in the publication of works of this class, we hope he will be amply 
rewarded in a pecuniary point of view. 
24.—Fhatue. A Poem, By Puitir James Baiey, Barrister at Law, First American edition, Bow 

ton: Benjamin B. Muzzey. 

This is a dramatic poem, in which the Deity, his Bon, the angels of God, Lucifer, with the spirits 
of evil, and Festus, a boing of earth, given up to Lucifer by God, to be tempted, are characters, 
The scene is laid in heaven and earth. The author, in his poem, vindicates himself from the ex- 
pected charge of irreverence, by citing the writers of the Old Testament as an oxample; alluding, 
doubtless, to the book of Job, The poem ia full of grand conceptions, not only as the themes would 
cause it to be in an ordinary mind, but bearing the impress of its author's vividness and sublimity of 
creation, deep and fervent enthusiasm, and elevated religions faith. In the progres of this great 
dramatic production, he has traced the doubts and beliefs that the mind, in ita development, passer 
through. Its originality of undertaking and execution have caused o great sensation in England, Its 
bold and mysterious spirit must attract readers; and we are sure they will néver be more disposed to 
be charmed, os well as often shocked in the perusal, than ourselves. 

25. The Broken Vow, and other Poems, By AManva M, Eomonpa, Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 

This volume is made up of the pooms of a young lady, who, in her abort and beautiful preface, claims 
the full charity of the public against consoriousness, Many of the poems are in a religious and melan 
choly vein, and some of a more spirited cast, One of the latter, called Grace Darling, accompanied, by 
the way, with a beautiful and appropriate engraving, particularly struck us, Like the productions of 
most young poets, they abound in apostrophes, which aro always to be delicately and sparingly used. 
Those upon Scriptural subjects, such as the ‘‘ Widow's Bon,” ete,, are well written, though they remind 
us of similar “ Sacred Poetry.” Tho sympathy with nature and her forms exhibited, stamps the author aa 
a young lady of taste, though sot gifted to an extraordinary degree; requiring much cultivation to take a 
stand far above mediocrity. One or two of the pieces are quite humorous, The effect of the productions 
are enhanced by the neat manner in which the volume is published, and detracted from by an engraving 
fronting the title-page, from a very unexprosive and stiff daguerreotype, no way improved by the stiff 
signature, which seems as if written for the occasion, 

WB The Ieracl of God, A Series of Practical Sermons, By Srevrunn H. Tyne, D. D., Reetor of Bt. 

George's Church, New York. Third edition, New York: Robert Uarter. 

Althongh the sermons embraced in this volame are not particularly doctrinal in their charncter, 
yet we recognize partly hidden meanings and allusions disclosing the peculiar modifications of tenets 
that have distinguished the author and Dr. Milnor as two of the most prominent leaders of what is 
called the Evangelical party in the Church, The four first sermons are from the text, “ lrepare to 
meet thy God, O Israel!” which gives the book its title. The sermons form, together, a very hand- 
#ome volume, of more than three hundred pages. 
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27.—The Vision; or, Hell, P . and Paradise of Dante Alghieri. ‘Translated by the Rev, 
Francis Cary, A.M. With Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notos, 
and Index. Llustrated with twelve qneveviogs, from designs by John Fiaxman, R. A. From the 
Jast corrected Londonedition. New. York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: G. 8. Appleton. 


Here is Cary's Dante, the old edition, published in 1806, revised and corrected, in a new dress, and 
rendered doubly valuable by the addition of a frontispiece of the “ Lost Portrait,” by Gialto. There 
it is, in all its beauty, expressfve of that mild and calm endurance, that feminine sensibility, that almos: 
heavealy hope and courage, which shone forth in this most tragic character of the middie ages; ani 
there, too, is his immortal poem, with its lofty enthusiasm, its awful creations, majestic, and yet full of 
deep spiritual beauty, Anglicised as tolerably as it ever has been, and probably will be. We read it in 
our boyhood; and if we did not feel the full power ef the spirit of the “ Divine Comedy,” Mr. Cary 
taught us that the labor of learning the Italian would be a poor compensation for the pleasure of reading 
this wonderful creation of the “ Hero Poet"’ in the tongue which he embodied it in, not for Italy alone, but 
for the Anglo-Saxon world. 

28.— Wiley & Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. No. %5.—Table Talk. Opinions on Books, Mev 
and Things. By Wiuiam dame. In two Parts. Partl. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

We are glad to see that the success of the republication in this country of the volumes of Hazliit's 
works that have already appeared, have induced the publishers to give the public, inthe same form 
the second series of his inimitable “ talk.’ The subjects of these essays are of just the character to 
draw forth the peculiar and striking scintillations of Hazlitt’s teeming brain, as beautiful in their ec 
centricities as they.are “ wild without rule” in their serious moods. Every volume of his works musi 
be welcome, and the public hardly need new productions when they can find so much freshness in 
these, as yet not in the least dimmed by time. 
29.—Studies in Religion. By the author of ‘ Words in a Sunday School.” New York: C. Shepherd 

The tone of this little volume is good, although the ideas are not perfectly new, on the subjects 
treated. Many of them are doctrinal, and not, of course, interesting, considering them very criticall; 
or analytically. The author must have intended the volume for those too young to have fully settled 
in their minds those matters, or too old to change them. The moral influence, like those of a thousand 
others of kindred character, with which the press is flooded, is praiseworthy, and may possibly be 
beneficial to some one. A slight novelty, which books of the character do not generaily possess, in 
presenting old and familiar ideas in a dress quite original, and almost odd, will doubtless attract 


attention. 


30.—The Old Humphrey Series, consisting of ‘Old Humphrey's Observations,” “ Old Humphrey's 
Addresses,’ ‘* Walks in London,” “ Thoughts for the Thoughtful,” ‘ Homely Hints,” * Coumiry 
Strolis,” and the “ Old Sea Captain.’ 7 volumes, 18mo. Carter's Cabinet Library. New York 


Robert Carter. 
The above little volumes, though unpretending in size and titles, by the old and young, and rich and 


poor, will be found delightful reading, and full of instructive morals, made interesting by the manner 
in which they are introduced. As a companion in a walk, or a sermonizer, Old Humphrey !s always 
on the watch to give point to a homely adage, to express the emotions of a kindly heart, and make his 
philosophy more palatable by gilding it so happily. The subjects seem to be everything from which 
“to draw a moral.” The little works, at first sight, seem meant for children; buta perusal convinces 
us that children of an elder growth than boy or girlhood are the true persons to be instructed by them 
We hope they will find their way to every fireside. 
31.—Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Banwei. New York 
D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: G. 8. Appleton. 
This is really a very pretty book, adapted to the capacity of the youngest reader, and one of the 
most successful effurts we have ever met with, of telling stories in words of one syllable. 
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32.— Selections a the Works of Taylor, Latimer, Hall, Milton, Barrow, South, Brown, Fuller, and 
Bacon. By AsiL Montacv, Esq., M. A. First American, from the fifth London edition, Wiley 
& Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. New York: Wiley & Putnam. (Some of the choicest 

ems of the ter minds ated in the title-page, are here brought together in the prosent col 
ection in a readable form. The subjects selected are of universal interest, and of course free from 
sectarian topics.) 

33.—The History of Ireland. By Witt1am Dotsy, aided and assisted by a Committee of Admirers of 
Irish Antiquities, Natives of Different Countries, who are now Residents or Citizens of the United 
States. New York and London: George Virtue. 

34.— Elizabeth Bennett ; or, Pride and Prejudice. A Novel. By Jann Austen, author of “ Emma,"’ 
“ Persuasion,” etc. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

35.—Wrongs of American Women, First Series —The Elliott Family; or, Trials of the New Yor). 
Seampstresses. By Cuantes Burpet, author of “ Never Too Late,” *' Trials and Trinmphs,” etc 
New York: E. Winchester, New World Press. 

The author says in his preface that the characters and incidents were drawn from real life, though 
the names employed in the work are fictitious. This is another tribute to the cause in which some in 
our community are so much interested, viz: that of making known the sufferings and trials of the 
industrial classes. With such a noble aim, the author has united a purely unaffected, artless, natural 
et —— story cannot fail of leaving the impression, and creating the sympathy, that the 
author desires. 





















































